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Sermons for the Month of July 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE RIGHT HEART AND THE HEART OF CHRIST 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I, A great astronomer once said that his favorite study might, in 
some cases, lead persons to omit God from creation. They saw and. 
understood so clearly the great power and marvelous effects of 
God’s creatures, that they might be deceived into thinking that they 
could do without the Creator. Time to astronomers is so long, it 
looks like eternity; and the force of gravity is so far-reaching, it 
looks like omnipotence; and light is so swift, so impalpable, it might 
pass for spirituality. The greatness of His creatures threatens to 
eclipse the splendor of the Creator. Creatures can do so much, 
they appear to be able to do all. 

The wonderful forces of the soul combine with the wonderful 
forces of nature to fill proud man with the same false principles. 
The mind of man ranges through the universe, opening the door 
of every mystery. From the smallest particle of matter to the 
longest stretches of time, from ions to eons, from ants to giants, 
from planets to plants, nothing is so dark as not be lit up by the 
brilliant mind ; nothing so difficult as not to be solved by a theory. 
Laplace is said to have told Napoleon the First that God was not 
needed in his scheme of world-making. Others, too, have grown 
dizzy on the lofty pinnacles their minds had scaled, and have set 
themselves above the heavens and the Creator of the heavens. They 
tefuse to admit mysteries because that would be to admit that their 
intellects were not on the highest round of the ladder of knowledge. 
Mind can do so much; men are prone to think it can do all. 
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As scientists are tempted to deify matter or mind, so rulers deify 
their powers; but the lowest class of idolaters are those who deify 
money. The “almighty dollar” has passed into a proverb. Wealth 
seems to be able to do anything. It makes the commerce of the 
world bring it food and clothing, and the art of the world build and 
adorn its homes, and science amuse it with its latest wonders, and 
medicine of every land hurry on chartered steamers and chartered 
trains to cure its slightest complaints. No wonder it believes that 
such things as churches and commandments are not for it. Churches 
and commandments exact obedience; wealth issues, but does not 
receive commands. Its telephone has a mouth-piece, but not a 
receiver. No wonder that Socialism should make a god of money, 
although it hides the object of its adoration under a great many 
high-sounding names. 

Knowledge, power and wealth are the great rebels. In old fairy 
stories giants piled mountains one upon another in order to scale the 
heavens, and capture the thrones of the gods. The giants of old 
failed and were buried, so the pagans believed, under the mountains 
they were to climb upon. Knowledge, power and wealth have been 
more successful. They have dislodged God from his place in the 
soul, have usurped His throne, and demanded for their tyranny the 
tribute of adoration. Any one of them is powerful in its absolute 
sway ; all three of them seem to have found a place in the heart of 
Simon Magus. He had more knowledge than his dupes; he had 
power, but wanted more; he believed with others that everybody has 
his price, but probably was the first to think the “almighty dollar” 
could buy almighty God. No wonder Simon Peter cried out in 
indignation at such actions and such principles. ‘Keep thy money to 
thyself, to perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift 
of God may be purchased with money. Thy heart is not right in 
the sight of God. Do penance, therefore, for thy wickedness, and 
pray to God that perhaps this thought of thy heart may be forgiven 
thee. For I see thou art in the gall of bitterness and the bonds of 
iniquity.” 

“Thy heart is not right in the sight of God,” said Simon Peter to 
Simon Magus. The heart of the first heretic was indeed crooked; 
his mind was not straight; his will was not straight. Such is the 
meaning of the Apostle’s words. Simon Magus had become a 
Christian for two motives. He was a magician and wanted the 
powers that the apostles had. That was not right and straight 
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thinking. The powers of God are to be used for God. God is at the 
end of the straight road that leads from His gifts to Himself. To 
turn God’s gifts to the honor of self is to give a turn to that road, 
to make it crooked, to make it swerve aside to self. To strive to 
put a price on God’s gifts is not right and straight thinking. To put 
any of God’s creatures, whether it be power, or knowledge, or 
wealth, above God in our hearts, is to make them crooked. God is 
the head of the universe, and to put anything else there is to turn 
the universe upside down; but to have the universe standing on its 
head is not according to the rules of the world’s architecture, which 
demands that the roof should not be dethroned to give way to the 
cellar. There is one thing for the proud heart to do—for all proud 
hearts are not right in the sight of God—and that is, what Simon 
Peter told Simon Magus to do: “Do penance, therefore, for thy 
wickedness and pray to God that perhaps this thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee.” 

II. Where had St. Peter learned the principles of the right heart? 
Where had he learned the value of money? In the school of the 
apostles, from the right Heart of Christ. The apostles had been 
called from a life of gain to be fishers of men. St. Matthew was 
bid to give up a lucrative position. The instructions on the point of 
money were clear and precise for the apostles: “Do not possess 
gold, nor silver, nor money in your purses.” These are almost the 
same words uttered by St. Peter before he cured the lame man “at 
the gate of the temple which is called the Beautiful.” “Silver and 
gold I have none,” cried the Apostle, “but what I have I give thee. 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth arise and walk.” St. Peter 
was not as successful in making right the heart of Simon Magus 
as he was in making right the limbs of the man born lame. 

St. Peter learned the principles of Christ’s Heart from the teach- 
ing and practice of the whole life of his Master. Christ, he would 
remember, set little store by wealth. Love for Him was more than 
lucre. The widow’s mite went for millions in the markets of heaven. 
The lost groat, which was the much-loved keepsake of a woman, 
became the symbol of a soul. The small coin was precious for its. 
memories, for the love its owner lavished upon it, and so served to 
picture the love of Christ’s Heart for the lost souls of men. It was: 
Peter who hastened to cry out: “Behold, we have left all things 
and have followed Thee.” The occasion was, perhaps, the most 
striking and the most memorable one in Christ’s teaching about 
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riches. The hurried approach of the rich young man, his eagerness 
to follow the good Master, the unconcealed love of Jesus for him, 
the test of the young man’s sincerity, his sad and slow departure, 
“because he had great possessions,” the terrible words of Jesus about 
the camel and the eye of the needle and the difficulty of the rich 
entering heaven, all these were elements in a scene and parts of a 
lesson which St. Peter could never forget, and which at the time 
drew from him the profession of having left all things, a profession 
that was as rich in generous love as it was insignificant in reality, 
The apostle’s great possessions were boats and nets. 

The many acts and words of Christ would come back to St. Peter, 
when he had before him the heart of Simon Magus, who seemed to 
think, with a heart not right, that the things of God could be bought 
for money. St. Peter would have hated such principles from the 
day Christ lashed the money-dealers from the temple, and asserted 
the unending war between God and Mammon. St. Peter would 
have hated the heart made crooked by money with a still deeper 
hatred when he recalled, as he could not fail to do, that the only 
traitor of their number had been keeper of the purse and had 
bartered away the Son of God for thirty pieces of silver. 

No wonder St. Peter knew the crooked heart of Simon Magus, 
He knew all the warping, distorting ways of money, all the blinding 
force of its dazzling glitter. The hearts of Ananias and Sapphira 
lay bare before his piercing gaze, and those that would cheat the 
Holy Ghost and lie to Him are stricken down before the chief of the 
apostles and carried out dead. When, therefore, St. Peter had 
turned his thoughts upon the Heart of Christ, he knew how right 
that Heart was in the sight of God. Christ was the Way, and His 
whole being, and every thought, and word, and deed of Him was 
right, because it was to make our hearts right. The ruler which 
directs the pencil along the paper must have a straight edge. St. 
Peter and his fellow-apostles were always squaring their principles 
with the true ones of Christ. They traced the path of their conduct 
along the unswerving line of His life and His lessons. 

St. Peter saw finally that the Heart of Christ had to be of all 
hearts the most right in the sight of God, because It was the Heart 
of God, because It belonged to the Second Person of the Trinity. 
Between human hearts and God the way is often long and offers 
many a chance to deflect to the right or left. Between Christ's 
Heart and God the way is as short as it could possibly be. The 
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created will of Christ is not the uncreated will of the Second Person, 
but aside from identity of being, there is complete unity between 
them. The two wills belong to the same Person, wish the same end, 
embrace the same means; they are one as far as two things can be 
one without being identical. How right, then, is that Heart in which 
there is no swerving from God. A line may be crooked; a point 
cannot be, and Christ’s Heart and God’s Will are nearly merged 
into the indivisible unity of a point. They are so close that the 
Heart of Christ must always be right in the sight of God. As well 
try to quench the sun’s illimitable fires with one drop of water, as 
to try to abate, by any created good of mind or body, the ardor of 
divine love, flaming in the Heart of Christ. 











SKETCHES FOR CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN’S MASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED 
WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CONFESSION 


BY THE VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
XXXIV. THe SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 
THou SHALT Not STEAL 
THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. POVERTY AND RICHES 


Introduction—The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof” 
(Ps. xxiii, 1). All things belong to God, their Creator and Maker, 
He made this earth for the use of men during their mortal life, 
Man has to earn his living and to support and provide for his family, 
For these objects he may and can acquire property and dispose of it, 
that is, use it, give it to his heirs, to others, sell or exchange it, for 
it is his. What is property? If your father gives you a watch, that 
watch is yours, it is your property; it belongs to you and to no one 
else; no one has a right to deprive you of it or injure it. If a rich 
man gives one of the houses he owns to his son, that house is the 
property of his son, belongs to him, and no one has the right to take 
it away from him, to use it against his will, or without his consent. 

We Must Respect Our Neighbor's Property.—The seventh com- 
mandment requires us to respect the property of our neighbor, 
and, if we have taken it or done it any injury, to restore it or fully 
repair the injury we have done to it. Just as we are bound to act 
with regard to the property of others, so are all others bound to 
respect our property, and to make us full reparation if they have 
injured or taken away our property. 

The Rich and the Poor.—In the world there are some persons ex- 
ceedingly rich and others exceedingly poor, and the majority of men 
are neither very rich nor very poor. Why does God allow some to 
become very wealthy? That they may help the poor, that they may 
use their wealth for the improvement and prosperity of society. 
For instance, all the great factories, railroads, lines of steamers, and 
great enterprises, could not exist, if there were not very wealthy 
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persons to carry them on, and thus help the whole country, give 


~ work to the poor workmen, and thus promote the prosperity of all. 


The poor should.not envy the rich, for it is much harder, in general, 
for a rich man to be saved, than for a poor man. The rich are so 
much taken up with business and have so many means and induce- 
ments to gratify their passions, that it is easy for them to forget all 
about serving God and saving their souls. But if the poor cheerfully 
bear their poverty, work faithfully in patience and resignation, they 
have an easier road to heaven, for our Lord calls such poor blessed, 
and says: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. v, 3). 

Jesus Preferred Poverty—The world prefers riches, but Jesus 
prefers the poor and He chose great poverty for Himself, His 
Mother, and foster father. He was born in a stable, lived in poverty, 
and did not own even a place to lie down. Experience shows that 
many people, when poor, are good and pious ; but when they get rich, 
they stop praying, going to church, and no longer care for God, for 
their soul, or for heaven. 

Conclusion.—Let us be satisfied with our lot; if rich, let us be 
faithful to God and save our soul by making a good use of our 
wealth. If poor, let us not murmur, or envy the rich, but strive to 
save our soul, for “what doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his soul” (Matt. xvi, 26). 





XXXV. THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 
Sins AGAINST THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 


Recapitulation—As we have seen, the seventh commandment re- 
quires us to respect our neighbor’s property, and if we have in any 
way injured it, to repair the injury in full. There are many dis- 
honest people in the world, in every path of life. They have become 
so by stealing little things when they were young, and continued 
taking what did not belong to them, till they became great thieves. 
Here are the principal sins people commit against the seventh com- 
mandment : 

(1) Stealing—Stealing is taking away things without the con- 
sent of the owner. Many children pilfer at home eatables, dainties, 
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a little money, keep the change and tell lies about the cost of articles; 
they also steal trifles from their companions, from stands, stores 
fruit from orchards, and the like. Later in life many of them pi 
valuables and become regular thieves. 

(2) Cheating.—Cheating in buying or selling goods, in quantity 
or quality ; in giving poor work, using poor material ; counterfeiting, 
forging checks, begging or collecting under false pretenses; over. 
charging, etc. 

(3) Things Found.—Not restoring things found to the owner; 
not trying to find the owner of valuables found. 

(4) Doing Injury.— Damaging, spoiling, wasting, defacing, 
scratching, breaking, tearing down, destroying private, public or 
church property; injuring clothing of companions, killing animals, 
setting buildings on fire. 

(5) By Cooperation.—Helping, counselling, ordering or letting 
others steal; receiving, hiding, buying, eating stolen goods. St. 
Paschal Babylon, when only a poor shepherd boy, never joined other 
boys in stealing, damaging, or eating the property of others; he 
would carefully keep his sheep from injuring the crops of the 
farmers, and, if they did, he would pay for it out of his scanty earn- 
ings. Hence he became a great saint. 

(6) Not Paying One’s Debts—Or making poor working people 
wait too long for their wages; not returning borrowed articles. 

(7) Usury.—Usury is committed, for instance, by lending money 
at an exorbitant rate of interest to persons in distress ; also by taking 
advantage of hard times in making poor people work for starvation 
wages. 

What Kind of Sin.—If the injury done to our neighbor’s property 
or goods is slight, it is only a venial sin. If the injury is great, it 
is a mortal sin. What may be a very slight injury to an ordinary 
person, may prove a very great injury to one who is very poor. 
Usually a sum amounting to a laborer’s daily wages is considered 
a grievous sin, when the person injured is not rich. To injure a 
very rich person, or a corporation, to the value of five or ten dollars, 
is usually a grievous sin. 

Conclusion.—Let us respect our neighbor’s property, for stealing 
or injuring any one in his property is harder to forgive than most 
other sins, as you will learn in our next lesson. 

How to Confess——I accuse myself of stealing —— at home; of 
stealing from others —— ; of injuring the property of my neighbor 
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by — ; of helping, encouraging others to steal ; of receiving, 
eating, keeping stolen goods [mention them]; of not returning to 
the owner what I found [mention it]. 





XXXVI. THe SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 
RESTITUTION 


Recapitulation.—You have heard that the seventh commandment 
requires us to respect the property of our neighbor, forbids us to 
deprive him of it or do it any injury; and requires us to repair the 
injury we have done. You have also been told which sins against 
this commandment are mortal and which are only venial. If we 
offend God, however grievously and however often, He easily for- 
gives us if we are really sorry and determined to sin no more. But 
if we offend or injure our neighbor, God will not forgive us so 
easily; it is not enough to confess our sin, be sorry for it and re- 
solve never more to commit it, we must also repair the injury we 
have done our neighbor, and, if it is not in our power to do so, we 
must be resolved to do all we can to become able to do so. 

Who Has to Make Restitution —All those who have injured their 
neighbor in his property must restore it to him or its value under 
pain of sin; of venial sin, if the amount of the injury is a trifle; but 
of mortal sin, if the amount is valuable; and in this case there can 
be no forgiveness of sin without restitution. Many there are who 
are guilty of such mortal sins, but only a few will ever go to heaven, 
because but few ever make restitution. The thing stolen cries out 
for its owner, like the cow stolen of St. Medardus, until it is re- 
stored to him. No one can dispense from such restitution, and he 
who is able to make it and does not cannot be absolved by either 
priest or bishop, or even the Pope; no, not even by Jesus Christ 
himself. Either restitution or hell! 

How to Make Restitution —(1)What to restore. The property 
or article itself, or its full value. If the amount cannot be restored 
at once, at least a part, and the rest when the unjust man will be 
able. If he is not able to make any restitution at all, he must at 
least have the will to do so as soon as he can, and must make every 
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effort to become able. The obligation to restore is binding until ful. 
filled. 

(2) To whom. To the owner, or his heirs, if he is dead. If he 
cannot be found, then to pious or charitable objects, such as the poor, 
the orphans, the Church, or any good work. 

(3) When. Before Confession, otherwise it may be easily post. 
poned until forgotten. A man promised in Confession to make 
restitution and was absolved; but after Confession neglected doing 
so; this happened four or five times; the next time he went to Con- 
fession the priest obliged him to restore before he gave him abso- 
lution. The man afterwards acknowledged that thus he escaped 
damnation. 

(4) How. It need not be done in person; the article (or its 
value) may be sent to the owner by mail, express, or by a third 


party, such as the confessor. The latter is usually the third party in. 


this matter. 

(5) If several have jointly been guilty of the injury, each one must 
restore his share; if the others fail or refuse to do so, the remaining 
one has to restore the whole amount. 

Exhortation.—Let us be strictly honest and avoid doing any injury 
to our neighbor in his goods; and if we have done it in the past, let 
us at once make restitution, if we have not yet done so. 

How to Confess—I accuse myself of failing to make restitution 
of —— , although I was able to do so; of not making restitution of 
, because I am not able, but I am resolved to do so as soon 
as I can, and I will do all in my power to become able. 








XXXVII. Toe TENtH CoMMANDMENT 


Tuou SHALT Not Covet Tuy NEIGHBoR’s Goops 


Recapitulation.—It is a wicked and dangerous thing, as you have 
seen, to take what does not belong to us, or to injure our neighbor's 
property, for we are obliged not only to confess our sin, but also to 
make restitution or repair the injury we have done; and this is often 
difficult, and many are eternally lost for not making restitution, 
though able to do so. One of the best means of avoiding sins of 
injustice is to keep the tenth commandment. 
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What the Tenth Commandment Prescribes.—It requires us to be 
content with what we have, and to overcome all temptations to 
acquire anything unjustly. 

What It Forbids.—It forbids us to desire unjustly our neighbor’s 
goods, that is, to wish to possess them against his will or consent. 
It does not forbid every wish for what we have not, for what be- 
longs to others, but only the wish to get unjustly things belonging 
to others. A boy sees beautiful apples hanging on a neighbor’s 
tree; he wishes he had some of those apples. So far that is no sin. 
But if he jump over the fence to take some, he commits a sin, 
even if, for some reason or other, he does not take any. His inten- 
tion to steal is just as much a sin as if he had stolen the apples; the 
only difference is that, as he took nothing, he need not make any 
restitution. Although it is no sin, if you see other children with a 
fine dress, or with some article that takes your fancy, merely to 
wish you had that dress or that article, yet it is advisable not to 
wish such things, because such wishes may lead you to desire them 
unjustly, to have the intention, and even to make the attempt to 
take them without the owner’s knowledge or consent. 

How to Resist the Temptation of Stealing —When we are tempted 
to steal or appropriate to ourselves what belongs to others, let us do 
as little Fred did, when he felt sorely tempted to steal some of his 
grandfather’s fine apples. He said: “No, I will not take any, for it 
would be a sin; and God, who is everywhere, sees me, and knows 
my every thought and wish.” 

Exhortation.—Let us be content with what we have. Let us not 
envy others who are better off than we, for it would make us feel 
miserable and discontented with our lot, and expose us to tempta- 
tions of acquiring things unjustly and losing our soul: “Better is a 
little with the fear of the Lord, than great treasures without con- 
tent” (Prov. xv, 16). “Better is a little with justice than great 
revenues with iniquity” (Prov. xvi, 8). 

How to Confess.—I accuse myself of having had the intention to 
steal —— ; to injure the property of my neighbor by —— . 
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XXXVIII. THe EicotH CoMMANDMENT 
THou SHaALt Not Bear Fatse Witness AGAINST THY NEIGHBOR 
On LyInG 


Introduction.—Our tongue is a small organ of our body, and yet 
it is the instrument of the greatest number of our sins. “If any 
man,” says St. James (Ch. 3), “offend not in word, the same is aq 
perfect man. ... The tongue is a little member; . . . the tongue isa 
fire, a world of iniquity. ... The tongue no man can tame; an 
unquiet evil, full of deadly poison. .. . By it we bless God; by it we 
curse men, who are made after the likeness of God. Out of the 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing.” My brethren, these 
things ought not so to be. As you have heard, the tongue is the 
guilty instrument of sins against the second and sixth command- 
ments; and now we shall see how many kinds of sins it commits 
against the eighth commandment. Our Lord tells us that we shall 
have to render an account to God, not only of our sinful words, but 
every idle word (Matt. xii, 36). 

What the Eighth Commandment Prescribes.—It requires that we 
always tell the truth, speak well of our neighbor, be careful of his 
reputation, and also of our own good name by keeping from sin: 
“From all appearance of evil refrain yourselves” (I. Thess. v, 22), 
In a word, it requires us to govern our tongue. 

The Eighth Commandment Forbids Lying.—It forbids lying, 
that is, speaking against our own conviction with the intention of 
deceiving. Two things are required for a lie. First, speaking 
against our own conviction, or saying what we think is not true; and 
secondly, doing so in order to deceive. If either of these conditions 
is wanting, there is no lie, though the statement may not be true, or 
may be apt to deceive. 

Various Kinds of Lies ——There are jocose lies said in fun ; business 
lies, such as telling the cost of an article; promissory lies, as those 
of politicians, and of bad children, promising something without the 
intention of doing it; officious lies to prevent trouble or harm, to 
screen one’s self or others; injurious or devilish lies, to get others 
into trouble or punished, such as bad children tell against those they 
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do not like. Of these kinds of lies only those are real lies that 
fulfil the two aforesaid conditions. 

Lying Is Sinful.—Every lie is sinful, for it offends God, who is 
Truth itself. Liars resemble the devil, the first liar, the father of 
lies, for he tempted Eve with a lie. Example of the punishment of 
Ananias and Sapphira. The worst kind of lies is telling a lie in Con- 
fession about some grievous matter that should be confessed, for it 
is a lie to the Holy Ghost and makes the confession sacrilegious. 
Other lies are usually only venial sins, unless they produce great 
injury. 

Erhortation—Every lie is sinful, and we should not tell even the 
smallest lie to save the whole world from destruction, for to offend 
God even by a venial sin is a greater evil than any other that can 
happen outside of mortal sin. Liars are also hateful to men; they 
do not trust liars. Example of the lying shepherd boy crying out: 
“The wolf! the wolf!” 

How to Confess——I accuse myself of telling lies —— times; 
for —— . 








LITTLE SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
FOR LOW MASS 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


Adapted from the Italian of CarprnaL Cosimo Corsi. 


FourtH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE NECcEsSsITy OF BEING INSTRUCTED IN Our RELIGION 


The infinite mercy of God has granted us the inestimable grace of 
belonging to His Church and of being numbered among her children, 
For this great blessing we owe Him deepest gratitude, and we should 
employ all efforts to gain the salvation for which our holy Church 
offers us the means. We should put this important matter above all 
other interests, and in all our actions have it constantly in mind, 
“For what doth it profit a man,” warns the Lord, “if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” (Matt. xvi, 26). Hence the 
necessity of employing all means needful for our salvation. The 
first of these is, no doubt, a sufficient instruction in the knowledge of 
our religion, in Christian doctrine. 

To know our holy religion means to know God as much as this 
is possible to us, to know what God has done for us, and what we 
must do for Him. It means to know His Will, to know the end for 
which we were created, the eternal reward which He has in store 
for us, the means necessary for this reward, the way to pray and to 
make good use of the Sacraments. Briefly, it means to know what 
we must believe, and do, in order to be saved. 

That it is of obligation for the Christian to employ all diligence and 
zeal to acquire so profitable, so necessary a knowledge, should need 
no explanation. It is an obligation which God enjoins upon us, and 
one which our own interests demand. And yet this obligation is 
often neglected. Let us, therefore, consider the necessity of this 
knowledge and the great detriment which its neglect produces in the 
world. 

First of all, faith is so necessary that without it, as the apostle says, 
it is impossible to please God (Heb. xi, 6). In order to acquire faith, 
we must listen to the preaching of the divine truths: “for,” the 
apostle adds, “how shall they believe him, of whom they have not 
heard?” (Rom. x, 14). It follows that we cannot have a knowledge 
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of the faith unless the divine truths are explained to us, unless we are 
instructed in them. 

A knowledge of our religion is necessary also that we may know 
how to pray. Prayer is as indispensable for the Christian as is grace. 
Without grace we can do nothing by way of merit for heaven. But 
to obtain it from God we must pray for it. “Ask,” says Jesus 
Christ, “and it shall be given you” (Matt. vii, 7). Therefore we 
must pray and must know what we should pray for. 

The knowledge of religion teaches us, furthermore, how we may 
make good use of the Sacraments. They are the sources and 
channels through which the divine graces flow. They are, in the 
terms of the Council of Trent, the means whereby every true grace 
and justice is communicated to us, by which we increase the same if 
we possess them, and recover them if we have lost them. Hence the 
necessity for every Christian to know the nature and effect of the 
Sacraments, as well as the conditions for receiving them worthily. 

Finally, the knowledge of religion teaches us to recognize the will 
of God as it is declared in His commandments, the observance of 
which is indispensably necessary to salvation. As a servant cannot 
properly serve a master whose will he does not know, so neither can 
a Christian properly do the Will of God if he does not know God’s 
commands. Hence the necessity of being instructed in the divine 
Law and of knowing what God has enjoined and prohibited. 

Bear in mind, dear brethren, that the little catechism taught to 
children suffices for that age, but of adults more knowledge is re- 
quired. The rudiments of our religion are the seed, as it were, 
deposited in the youthful mind, not that it may remain in the same 
state, but that it may develop and grow, ripen and bear fruit. As 
we increase in age and ability, we must in proportion penetrate more 
deeply in the knowledge of the truths of religion; we should never 
imagine that we understand enough about it. As a matter of fact, 
the contrary condition often prevails. Many people regard religious 
instruction as a matter only for children. Instead of seeking to be- 
come better instructed, they often forget even the rudiments taught 
them in their early youth, and as a result become indifferent and 
ignorant. 

Hence the deplorable fact that there-are not a few Catholics so 
oblivious of what concerns their religion. They may be well versed 
in the knowledge of worldly affairs, but as to the important mysteries 
of our faith and their religious obligations, they are wofully in the 
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dark. Small wonder, then, if such people end by dropping their 
religion altogether. 

The complaint of parents about waywardness of children is ip 
these days universal. Many of these parents should rather complain 
about themselves, because they have allowed their offspring to grow 
up in ignorance of their religion, and without Christian education, 
What other result can such parents expect? 

To ignorance in divine things the Holy Spirit ascribes the awful 
deluge of sin and crime that inundates the earth (Osee iv, 2). It is 
true the mind may sometimes be enlightened and yet the will per- 
verted and morals bad, but never can the will be righteous and the 
morals good if the mind is obscured in the matter of right and wrong, 

These facts and the grievous errors that are the consequence of the 
neglect of instruction in our holy religion, demonstrate sufficiently 
the necessity of being well instructed about things spiritual, the 
affairs of the soul and of eternal salvation. If we properly appre- 
ciate the special grace by which God has placed us in His holy 
Church, and has given us the means to obtain everlasting happiness, 
we shall take care that this grace shall not be rendered fruitless, 
Let us seek to correspond zealously with the loving intentions which 
God has for us. And as it is impossible for us to fulfil our duties 
if we know not what God requires of us, then let our first coopera- 
tion with the divine intentions consist in instructing ourselves well 
in the truths-of salvation, in making use of those means which God 
in His goodness has placed for us in His holy Church. Let us go 
frequently to the holy tribunal of Penance; let us approach with 
great devotion and reverence the banquet of the holy Eucharist, 
which the Lord in His mercy has bequeathed to us to fortify us on 
our earthly pilgrimage. Let us seek, in the first place, the kingdom 
of God and His justice, remembering the Saviour’s promise that all 
else will be given unto us, and let us take care not to be counted 
amongst those of whom the Psalmist says: “They have slept their 
sleep, and all the men of riches have found nothing in their hands” 
(Ps. Ixxv, 6). “Because thou sayest, ‘I am rich, and made wealthy, 
and I have need of nothing’; and thou knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked” (Apoc. 
iii, 17). Amen. 
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FirtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PRIDE 


The pernicious character of the sin of pride may be realized from 
the fact that the corruption of human nature is the result of it; nay, 
more, hell was created in the first place to punish this sin, and the 
proud rebellious angels were its first inhabitants. There is no failing 
s0 distasteful to the nature of man as pride. One blushes when 
accused of it, and every one seeks to give proof that he is free from 
it, Pride is abominable also in God’s sight, and calls forth His 
wrath more than any other sin. 

What, then, is pride? It is the inordinate desire of one’s exalta- 
tion, which causes a person to be unduly gratified with himself and 
his abilities, to consider himself of great consequence, and to desire 
that others should also so esteem him. In the original sense honor 
and distinction belong to God alone. He alone is admirable and per- 
fect. But in a lesser sense man may participate in honor, in one of 
three ways, namely: in natural qualities, in rank, and in grace. Such 
natural qualities are knowledge, talent, bodily strength, health, and 
charm. Rank may mean wealth, positions of honor, or achieve- 
ments, Grace, finally refers to virtue, probity, piety, and other 
supernatural qualities. To cherish these possessions in regard to 
God, to acknowledge that they come from Him, and to feel ourselves 
impelled on their account to love and serve Him better, without 
claiming for ourselves on their account a superiority over others: 
this is right and proper. On the contrary, to ascribe these possessions 
to ourselves and not to God, to boast and rejoice in them as if they 
were completely the fruit of our own merits, and thus to esteem 


' ourselves more than others, and to exalt ourselves unbecomingly 


above them; this is an inordinate love of our distinction, this is 
pride, 

In pride we must distinguish two distinct degrees signified in the 
words of St. Paul: “And what hast thou that thou hast not received? 
And if thou hast received,-why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not 
received it?” (I. Cor. iv, 7). The first degree of pride consists in 
this: that we ascribe to our efforts that which is a gift of God. By 
this we deny to God the essential quality of being the author and 
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dispenser of all good, and this is manifestly opposed to faith. Ordj- 
narily, however, pride does not go so far. People possess usually the 
other degree, and whilst they admit that everything good is given 
by God without any merit of our own, they are so greatly taken 
with themselves and their abilities as if they really were entirely the 
fruits of their own merits. This is the pride which is so often ap- 
parent, and which is so repugnant, and to this refers the second part 
of St. Paul’s reproach: “And if thou hast received, why dost thoy 
glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” 

To realize better the malice of this sin, as also the marks by which 
it may be known, let us cast a glance at the evil results that arise 
from pride. We may truly say that pride is the source of every sip, 
in so far as sin is a rebellion against God, a refusal of submission 
to Him. But we will restrict ourselves here to the direct conse. 
quences of pride, and the first of these is the passion for glory, the 
desire to make known to others our abilities for our own exaltation, 
People practise good works with the sole intent of being esteemed 
and praised, they seek nothing but the praise and applause of others, 
This is the detestable vice of the Pharisees which Jesus Christ con- 
demned in the severest manner. 

Another result of pride is inordinate ambition, the morbid desire 
for honors and distinctions. The favorable opinion which the proud 
person cherishes of himself and of his supposed merits, engenders in 
him the passionate desire of being exalted, of increasing in impor- 
tance and influence, of playing a conspicuous part in the world. This 
state of mind is the source of jealousy and hatred towards rivals and 
competitors, of presumption in considering one’s self capable of all 
things, which often leads to injury of public and private interests. 

Another fruit of pride is contempt for others. For the more one 
strives to elevate himself, the more he seeks to depreciate the qualities 
of others. Hence envy at the good fortune and merits of others, 
hence malicious calumnies and other unjust means to gain one’s end 
and to defeat others. 

Revenge and enmity also find their root in pride. Even the 
slightest offense makes pride burst into flame. Since it believes that 
all sorts of respect and consideration are its due, it is embittered 
against those who are remiss in this respect. Thus arise contentions 
and enmities, more particularly so because the proud make it a point 
never to yield. 

Another distressing consequence is stubbornness and obduracy of 
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mind and will. Pride will accept only the conclusions suited to its 
prejudice; it will resist the truth, if not in harmony with its conceit. 
Pride suffers no contradiction, admits no error. Hence discord, 
varrels, and disagreements injurious to the love of one’s neighbor. 
The proud dislike submission to lawful authority. This engenders 
disobedience and rebellion. Submission and obedience are generally 
regarded by the proud as weakness and cowardice. 

Much might yet be said about the evil consequences of this per- 
nicious passion, but that which has been quoted suffices to describe 
the character of this detestable sin, and to make you understand why 
it is placed at the head of the capital sins. 

We see that the proud forms of himself, and of his real or supposed 
good qualities, an idol, and attributes to himself the honor which 
belongs only to God. Therefore this sin is directly opposed to the 
first of God’s commandments, in which God demands that He be 
acknowledged as the author, as the cause and source of all good, and 
that all glory belongs to Him. The proud seek their own and not the 
glory of God, which manifestly is an insult to the supreme sov- 
ereignty of God and a crime against God, and calls down upon the 
proud the divine wrath and the severest chastisements. 

My brethren, take care to keep yourselves free from pride, from 
self-sufficiency, and the passion for self-glorification, all of which 
challenge the wrath of God. If divine Providence has vouchsafed 
to favor you in the way of wealth, talents, or other worldly ad- 
vantages, let them be an incentive for gratitude and love towards 
God who has been so generous towards you, though you, perhaps, 
are more unworthy of His blessings than others; do not, by any 
means, let these privileges induce in you vanity or disdain. 

In humility we have the antidote for pride. The virtue of humility 
is the indispensable foundation for all Christian perfection and 
sanctity. Let us be humble and thus follow in the footsteps of our 
mode] Jesus Christ, thus we may confidently hope after this brief 
life to be exalted by Him to everlasting glory. Amen. 
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S1xtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HuMILITY 


The emotions of the human heart, dear brethren, may be 
likened to the waves of the sea, and these waves of the heart are 
lashed by the tempest of pride into a fury which threatens disaster, 
Human power cannot calm this storm; it can be calmed only by the 
divine word. Harken to the word of Him who bade the tempest 
subside: “Learn of Me,” says He, “for I am meek and humble of 
heart” (Matt. xi, 29). Turn to Him, and you will dominate the 
stormy waves of your flustered heart, “you will find rest for your 
souls” (Jbid.). 

Dear brethren, humility is the sole foundation of virtue, because 
it is the only means to conquer our passions and to lead us to God. 
Unhappily this virtue is little known, and still less practised, and 
hence we see the sinful inclinations gain the upper hand and lead 
to sin and crime. 

Many people have a wrong idea about humility. They under. 
stand by humility some certain exterior formalities, which are some 
times very far from the virtue itself; indeed, they are often the 
disguise for sinful pride. To assume the appearance of not caring 
for honors and distinctions, of being courteous and submissive, of 
yielding the first place to others, speaking of one’s self with reticence, 
such things pass often for acts of humility, and they are so, in fact, 
if they have their root in the consciousness of our own lowliness, and 
if we really seek to humble ourselves. If, however, such action has 
for its aim the applause and admiration of others, then it is not the 
fruit of humility, but pride. “Many,” says St. Jerome, “have the 
appearance of humility, but few possess true humility of mind and 
heart.” There are others, again, who bear humility only on their 
tongue. They confess to believe in their shortcomings, but let some 
one else repeat to their face what they thus say of themselves, and 
you will see how sensitive they are, how angry they become. They 
are just shamming the virtue of humility, and are far from being 
humble at heart. 

Humility should have its foundation in our inner life. It is that 
virtue by which we are made aware of our abjectness and of our 
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nothingness, by which we are induced to despise ourselves, and not 
to seek undue distinction in our own eyes or in the eyes of others. 
Two things are essential to the virtue of humility, namely, the 
knowledge of our shortcomings, and the humble opinion of our- 
selves we must draw therefrom. To realize our abjectness is no 

eat trouble; we have merely to regard ourselves impartially and 
honestly. All those qualities upon which we so like to pride our- 
selves are either entirely imagined or at least not possessed by us to 
the extent that we would like to believe. But even if we possess them, 
they are not our property. “For if any man think himself to be 
something, whereas he is nothing, he deceiveth himself” (Gal. vi, 3). 
In fact, we are nothing, in the order of nature or of grace. We are 
nothing in the order of nature, because everything comes to us from 
God. From Him we have our being, and whatever advantages we 
have of birth, wealth, talent, or other desirable qualities of mind 
and body. If we would discriminate between that which is really 
our own, and that which belongs to God, then on our part we shall 
find nothing but misuse of the divine gifts, and graces, and base 
ingratitude. In the order of grace we are nothing, because our 
virtues, merits, and good works are gifts of God, without whose 
assistance we are not even capable of a good or meritorious thought 
before God. What reason can we have, therefore, to be proud, when 
of ourselves we possess nothing but ignorance, malice, weakness 
and sin; when even the clay of the earth, of which we are formed, is 
God’s creation and property. 

The comprehension of these truths engenders in us self-con- 
tempt and depreciation of ourselves, and in this consists the true 
spirit of humility. And this humility produces in us most precious 
fruits, because it puts us in the right position towards God, our 
neighbor, and ourselves. 

In the first place, it determines our relation towards God, because 
it makes us realize that we really are his subjects, and in all things 
dependent upon Him. It causes us to mistrust ourselves, and to feel 
how greatly we stand in need of God’s constant aid. From this con- 
viction there will arise in us noble sentiments, acts of piety, pro- 
found reverence for the divine Majesty, willing submission to the 
dispensations of the-divine Will, sincere gratitude for God’s benefac- 
tions, devout prayer in all our needs, and lively contrition for our 
sins, The humble alone are true worshipers of God. 

Humility also improves our conduct towards our neighbor. It 
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causes us to see in our fellow men only the good which they possess, 
and to judge them accordingly. Hence the humble are not over. 
bearing ; they consider the good qualities in others, and do not refuse 
them the honor due them. They regard their neighbor’s actions in a 
favorable light, and are sincerely charitable towards their failings 
and weaknesses. The spirit of humility fosters affection and kind- 
ness in the home, and charity and forbearance in dealing with in. 
feriors. Only the humble truly love their neighbor. 

Finally, humility regulates our attitude in regard to ourselves, 

It suppresses in us self-love and self-seeking, causes us to realize 
our unworthiness of every gift and grace, to disdain praise and 
distinction, and to profit by every opportunity to humble ourselves 
with the single intention of pleasing God. 

Doubtless you understand now how necessary humility is. The 
world makes little of this virtue, regards it as suited only to the 
cloister and religious life. A grave error, dear brethren. This 
virtue is necessary for all, as necessary as it is that all should seek 
salvation. Humility is the basis of all virtues, the source of all 
graces, and the indispensable condition of salvation. 

Humility is the foundation of all virtues. Without virtue we can- 
not save our souls. Without humility, however, there is no true 
virtue. Virtues consist not in outward acts, but before all in the 
spirit which they engender and foster; and when this is not the 
spirit of humility, but that of pride, then they cease to be virtues. 
They are then virtues only in the eyes of the world, but not in God's 
sight. 

Humility is the source of all graces. Without grace we cannot be 
saved. Grace, however, is promised by God to the humble only 
(Ps. ci, 18; I. Pet. v, 5). To the humble He imparts graces abun- 
dantly, because He knows that He places them in the hands of faith- 
ful servants, who do not presume upon that which they receive, but 
refer all to Him, give the glory of all things to Him. But the proud 
who only seek to elevate themselves are abased by God. They are 
an abomination unto Him. 

Finally, humility is the necessary condition for salvation. Jesus 
Christ requires this virtue from all in the plainest and most positive 
utterances. “Unless you be converted,” He says, “and become as 
little children, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Matt. xviii, 3). The reason of this is because there can be no sal- 
vation for us unless we become like unto Him. He, who is the sum 
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of all perfections, desired to be chiefly distinguished through this 
yirtue. His whole life on earth, from the very first to the last 
moment, waS a continual practice of humility and of profound 
abasement. 

If we have at heart, therefore, our sanctification and salvation, 
we must make humility the foundation of our efforts. I do not 
deny that the attainment of this virtue is difficult, on account of the 
resistance of our self-love and of our pride. We ought to ask God 
daily for this virtue, nourish it by the constant consideration of our 
lowliness, our unworthiness and imperfections, and always avail 
ourselves of opportunities to practise humility. Amen. 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE DuTIES OF CHILDREN TOWARDS THEIR Parents. I 


God, who demands that we love Him more than all else, desires 
that we should love our neighbor for the love of Him. If we have 
this brotherly love which, indeed, is inseparable from the love of 
God, it is a proof that we have also the love of God. Since of all our 
fellow men, father and mother are nearest to us, God has in a 
special way impressed upon us the fact that we have duties towards 
our parents, and He laid down this law: “Honor thy father and 
thy mother that thou mayest be long-lived upon the land” (Exod. xx, 
12). This commandment is placed at the head of the laws concern- 
ing the love of our neighbor, to make us understand that, as the 
worship of God is the most important requirement of the love of 
God, so the love of parents is the most important of our duties 
toward our fellow men, and that, after the veneration which belongs 
to Him, God desires nothing so much as the veneration which chil- 
dren owe to their parents. 

The expression, “Honor thy father and thy mother,” embraces all 
Obligations of children towards their parents. There are three 
elements in this obligation, namely: reverence, obedience, assistance, 
and these correspond to the three benefits which we received from 
parents, namely: life, education, and support. 

We must cherish respect for our parents because, after God, we 
Owe our existence and life to them; we must show them obedience, 
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because we have to thank them for their care in bringing us up, in 
training us in virtue and knowledge; we must render them assist. 
ance, because they supported us when we were helplessly dependent 
upon their care. 

The reverence which we owe our father and mother is twofold: 
interior and exterior. We practise the former when we realize ip 
our heart the esteem due them, if we affectionately love them, and 
charitably excuse any faults which we may discover in them. 

The exterior reverence due to parents is practised by avoiding 
with care every word that is disrespectful, harsh, unkind or 
offensive, and by speaking to them in a modest, kindly, and respect 
ful tone. Severe words that may be excusable in dealing with others 
may become an outrage and grave sin if used towards one’s parents, 

Reverence manifests itself also in actions, by refraining from 
impatience and contradiction, and by consulting parents in matters 
of importance, in accordance with the teaching of the Holy Spirit: 
“Children, hear the judgment of your Father, and so do that you 
may be saved” (Ecclus. iii, 2). 

“Honor thy father, in work and word, and all patience,” says the 
Holy Spirit (Ecclus. iii, g). These words condemn all those excuses 
which are often made for the lack of respect for parents, excuses 
such as those that parents are ill-tempered, troublesome, unreason- 
able, that they are exacting and cease not to scold. Even if this be 
so, one is not excused from showing parents the respect due them, 
The Lord requires that you should bear with their faults and fail- 
ings. The fulfilling of this command will be all the more meritori- 
ous the greater effort is imposed upon you by circumstances. Great 
patience must be exercised by you, especially if such frailties of 
parents are the result of old age, of bodily infirmities, or other such 
causes. Special mention is made of this by the Holy Spirit, when 
He adds to the words above mentioned: “Son, support the old age 
of thy father, and grieve him not in his life. And if his understand 
ing fail, have patience with him, and despise him not when thou 
art in thy strength” (Ecclus. iii, 14, 15). And what could be more 
just than this. Our parents have patiently and faithfully borne with 
the trouble and worry of bringing us up, and should we not bear pa- 
tiently with their infirmities when they are aged and worn out by 
working for us? 

The second duty towards parents is obedience. “Children, obey 
your parents,” says St. Paul (Ephes. vi, 1). Whether their con- 
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mands suit your wishes or not, obey them. Obey in important and 
unimportant matters. In Holy Writ this commandment is frequently 
repeated, so that you may know how much God insists on obedience 
and submission to parents. Even when it is a question of receiving 
reprimand or chastisement, children must obey and not resist. The 
Holy Spirit Himself assures us that it is for our best interests and 
of great advantage to be reproved and punished (Prov. xiii, 24; 
xxiii, 13, 14; Eccl. xxx, 1). God even tells us that parents gravely 
sin who let the children’s wrongdoing go unpunished. 

This obedience should extend to all times and all ages; it ought 
not to be restricted to the years of childhood. Of course the manner 
of exercising parental authority accommodates itself to the age of the 
children. Yet it is true that children of every age owe submission and 
obedience to parents. This obedience must be cheerful and prompt. 
We must obey without inquiring the reason why the order is given. 
It must be cheerful and ready obedience, without inward discontent, 
without defiance and murmuring. Obey for the love of God, who is 
represented in your parents. Then will your obedience be pleasing 
to the heavenly Father, and you will merit the blessings promised to 
obedient children (Eccl. iii, 6, etc). 

The third duty of children towards their parents is support and 
assistance. Our parents furnished our support and did not stop at 
trouble and expense in order to insure our mental and physical 
welfare. Hence it is proper that we should care for their support 


- if old age, infirmity, or misfortune put them beyond the possibility 


of caring for themselves. To aid our parents is a duty so sacred and 
inviolable that it is even placed above many other obligations. So, 
for instance, a son may feel the call to be a priest; a daughter may 
have a vocation for the religious life; but if the following of these 
vocations interferes with the support of needy parents, they are 
obliged to forego their vocation until the parents no longer need 
their help. A good and dutiful person, as a matter of fact, knows 
no sweeter or pleasanter satisfaction than that of caring for his or 
her parents, and of recompensing them, in part, at least, for the many 
benefits which the parents have bestowed. 

These are the duties incumbent upon children towards their 
parents, and of which St. Paul says that you must make a return of 
duty to your parents (I. Tim. v, 4). You owe them love and respect, 
because to them you owe your life; obedience, because you owe 
your progress to their wisdom and advice; support, because they 
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looked out for your maintenance. Remember that the fulfilling of 
the fourth commandment will bring you blessing even upon this 
earth. The Lord insists so much upon the love of parents that to 
this commandment alone He has added the promise of earthly re 
ward, of a long life and of wellbeing upon earth. By a long life 
may, perhaps, be understood a life filled with most important bless- 
ings of heaven (Wisd. iv, 8). These blessings, as the Holy Spirit 
tells us, are that you shall experience in your own children the stead- 
fastness and safety of your household, honor, and esteem before the 
world, the pardon of your sins, and eternal happiness after death, 
Amen. 





E1cHTtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE DuTIES oF CHILDREN TOWARDS THEIR Parents. II 


The inviolable duties of children towards their parents are, as I 
have explained to you: respect, obedience, and support. In the ful- 
filment of these duties consists true filial love. Let me ask now, do 
all children fulfil these obligations required by natural sentiment as 
well as by God’s law? Alas, many children transgress their duties 
towards their parents and render themselves deserving of severe 
punishments. 

When children are growing up they endeavor to throw off the 
yoke, and refuse submission to parental discipline. They wish to do 
as they please, to associate with whomsoever they will, to go wher- 
ever they choose. Hence the untruthful excuses, the stubborn ob- 
jections, the disrespectful answers, contemptuous silence and de- 
meanor, the show of temper, the defiant mien, which only too often 
exasperate parents and produce words and deeds of anger. 

This behavior is frequently the rule with children who have be- 
come self-supporting. Father or mother often have to be careful in 
addressing them, so as to avoid impertinent answers. “What 
business is it yours?” “Look after your own affairs!” is often the 
reply. “We are old enough and strong enough to take care of our- 
selves!” “I do not need your supervision!” “Keep your advice!” 
“T know as much about things as you do, and want to live in my 
own way!” Is this becoming talk for a child towards father or 
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mother? And yet you all know only too well that I am quoting very 
familiar facts. 

The other day I went to see an old friend of my family. His white 
hair, his body stooped under the weight of years of hard work, in- 
spired me with respect and reverence. I found him very much de- 
pressed and sad, and I asked: “Did some misfortune happen, 
uncle?” “Alas, father,’ he made answer, “I have so much trouble 
that I ask the good Lord every day to take me out of the world 
where I am of no further use, and where the bread that I eat is 
begrudged me. I am the father of three children; these trembling 
hands have labored hard and unceasingly to bring them up. To give 
them a good education and put them on their own feet I sacrificed 
the little that I had saved. And now, when I have nothing, and am 
no longer able to earn my _ bread, these same children have no 
further use for me. They quarrel amongst themselves as to who 
shall keep me. If I speak, I am bidden to be silent; they tell me I 
am talking nonsense. When I complain of my ailings, I can see 
that they wish it were the end. My grandchildren, following the 
example of their parents, ridicule me and make merry at my in- 
firmities. Can you blame me if I wish I were dead?” 

“My dear friend,” I answered, “I fully understand your position, 
and I will speak to your children about this thing, and remind them 
of their duty.” “I beg of you,” he replied, “do not mention a word 
of this. For my lot will be all the harder if they learn that I have 
complained to you about it.” 

Dear brethren, this is not an extraordinary case. There are many 
of them, too many. So many, in fact, that we cease to be sur- 
prised and shocked in meeting with such cases. 

And yet, such treatment of parents is a great crime. Parents are 
for their children the representatives of God. Many are the anxieties 
and cares they have borne for you, great the solicitudes they have 
had in raising you. With affection and tenderness they cared for 
you in your infancy. Many signs of their love you received from 
them. Truly, the son, the daughter who does not love his or her 
parents is an ingrate, a monster. It was God Himself who spoke to 
Moses: “If a man have a stubborn and unruly son, who will not 
hear the commandments of his father or mother, and, being cor- 
rected, slighteth obedience, they shall take him and bring him to the 
ancients of the city, and to the gate of judgment, and shall say to 
them: “This, our son, is rebellious and stubborn; he slighteth hear- 
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ing our admonitions ; he giveth himself to revelling, and to debauch- 
ery and banquetings. The people of the city shall stone him; ang 
he shall die, that you may take away the evil out of the midst of 
you, and all Israel, hearing it, may be afraid” (Deut. xxi, 18-21), 
May these considerations and facts help to impress upon you the 
great importance of filial love, so that through the love, veneration, 
and assistance which you render your parents you may receive the 
fulness of heavenly graces and blessings (Deut. xxviii, 12). Even in 
heathen and savage races it is considered a sacred duty for children 
to care for their parents and to support them. Even the pagan 
Cicero exclaimed: “It is shameful not to support one’s parents” 
(Ep. ad Att., ix, 9) ; and the Greek philosopher, Plato, taught that 
one should consider an old father or an old mother a domestic 
treasure, and should honor them as one would a gift of God. Re. 
member, you can never repay your parents for what they have done 
and suffered for you. Amen. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
WE ARE GOD’S COADJUTORS 
BY THE RIGHT. REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“We are God’s coadjutors.”—I. Cor. iii, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Catholic Church, the central point of all history. Its 
great work is the salvation of souls, and everything is subservient to that. 
II. God works through secondary causes, or agents; every soul is His 
coadjutor in His work. This work is not reserved exclusively for His 
priests. All have a share. 

III. Examples from history of the great work done by people in the 
world, in all ages, for the service of God. 

IV. What a glorious mission intrusted to all of us; the good ac- 
complished; the evil effects of neglect of this work. Man has free will, 
and hence may accept or reject this work. 

V. How shall it be done: By making use of all opportunities that 
present themselves, each one in his own sphere; by daily imitation of 
Christ; by fervent and continuous prayer. Begin now and merit the 
eternal gratitude of God. 


St. Paul reveals to us in these words a new title that belongs to us 
as members of the Christian Church. It is applied in the first in- 
stance to those who are called to do the apostolic work exclusively, 
but it belongs to all others, too, in a real sense; for whatever may 
be their duties in the world, it is still appointed to them, in some 
way or other, to advance the kingdom of God. In addition to our 
being made children of God, brethren of Jesus Christ, co-heirs with 
Him to the kingdom of heaven, we are raised to another kind of 
equality with God by being called His coadjutors. We are not blind 
instruments, we are fellow laborers with the Creator in carrying 
out His great work on earth. Let us consider this noble and re- 
sponsible work. 

I. What is this work of God, the greatest of all His works? It is 
not the material creation, wonderful and beautiful though it be. 
It is not even mankind with all their intelligence, their triumphs, 
their progress, their organization. But it is the spiritual work in 
human souls, their enlightenment by faith, their redemption, their 
gradual sanctification, their final perfection. This is the great chain 
of events that make up the real history of the human race. Such 
is one of the great lessons of the Old Testament. On the surface 
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we read the ordinary events that enter into the life of every nation 
alike: wars and rebellions, calamities and prosperity, the building of 
cities, changes of government, commerce, the struggles of political 
parties. But running through it all like the thread that connects the 
beads of a necklace, making them into one whole, we are shown 
the workings of God’s Providence for the supernatural develop- 
ment of the Jews and of mankind. The spiritual history explains the 
vicissitudes of the worldly history, and shows us the single divine 
purpose that stretches through them all from end to end. In the 
nation’s history, we see the progress of the divine work from the fall 
of man, through the ages of preparation, to the advent of the 
Messias ; we see the advancing perversity of men, their resistance to 
grace, the inevitable vengeance that follows sin; we see the course 
of divine vocation, of fidelity or infidelity, and its result in reward, 
or in rejection by God and punishment. 

It is just the same in these times of ours. The Old Testament has 
shown us how to read and understand the meaning hidden in secular 
history. We must regard all from the point of view of religion; we 
must see God in all things. The working out of human salvation, 
that is to say, in fact, the history of the Catholic Church, is the central 
point in the history of the world. There is a multitude of events 
of all kinds, political, and social, and industrial and scientific, that 
make up the history of our times; but they are not of real and 
eternal consequence. Hidden beneath them is that purpose for 
which God has made the world, and to which all other events are 
subservient, viz., the moral and spiritual advance of souls. This is 
the reality. What men of the world consider as history is like the 
scaffolding that surrounded for centuries the unfinished spires of the 
noblest Gothic church in the world, only completed in our days. 
That scaffolding was a great structure, massive, complicated, 
strong; it was a work of great ingenuity, contained much valuable 
material, required continual attention and expense to keep it in 
repair and to make additions as they were needed. It completely 
concealed the spire, yet it existed only for the sake of the spire. So 
do worldly events hide from men’s eyes the providential order of 
things ; they are but incidents in God’s work of saving souls, some- 
times aiding, sometimes hindering it; but they will fall away into 
nothingness when the time is accomplished, and the work of God, at 
present obscured, will remain alone and last for ever. 

In the midst of the distracting tumult of passions, in the midst of 
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the great changes in nations and events most important to men of 
the world, the work of God goes on from age to age. Empires fall, 
and others rise, new worlds are discovered, battles are fought, civi- 
lizations grow up in places that were deserts, the movements that 
constitute the bulk of history roll on. These are what attract the 
chief part of men’s attention ; but there is one central series of facts 
still more important. It began at Pentecost, in the upper room, 
whence a handful of lowly men went out to preach and shed their 
blood; it went on through ages of persecution and secret growth; it 
passed through the probation of heresies and of calumnies, through 
the fiery furnace of prosperity, and power, and wealth; it was con- 
solidated by general councils and definitions of faith, by the writings 
of the fathers and doctors, and of the philosophers of the Middle 
Ages; it was illustrated by the glorious holiness of saints in scores 
of thousands and by millions who trod the paths of evangelical 
perfection; it has been extended to the limits of the earth by armies 
of apostolic missionaries ; it advances in one place, fails in another ; 
it wrestles vigorously with the powers of Satan, and the flesh, and 
the world; with infidelity, and sensuality, and the pride of false 
knowledge, glorifying God and making up the numbers of the elect 
through conflict and suffering. Everything in the world and in 
human life was intended by God to be subservient to this great work ; 
everything has, in one way or other, some relation to it, favorable or 
the reverse; its progress is the source of all good order and real 
prosperity ; its completion will determine the duration of this world. 

II. God does not carry on His work alone. He does not act 
directly in the world of nature or of grace, but chooses intermedi- 
aries, works through secondary causes. Each day He gives us our 
daily bread, but it is on the condition that some shall labor in pro- 
ducing, and some in gaining means to purchase, it. He is the source, 
but there are those who act as dispensers of the mysteries of God. 
It is He who gives the increase to the Church; but some must sow 
and some must water the crop. He founded the Church, but it was 
by the labors and preaching of the apostles. Jesus Christ is our 
Head, our Ruler, our Teacher; but He has bidden us to hear His 
infallible voice, and render our unquestioning obedience, through 
His Vicar on earth and the bishops appointed by the Holy Ghost. 
The treasures of grace are open to us, but they come through the 
channel of Sacraments administered by men, or through our own 
exertions in prayer. God demands the aid of men in His work. 
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Some are in a special sense, but all are in a certain degree coadjutors 
of God, and necessary for some part of His work. 

Such is the ordination of divine Providence. Labor is the law of 
life for all men in the material world and in the spiritual world. As 
with all other laws, some disobey it, some think they may lawfully 
escape it if there is no compulsion. But there is a work appointed 
for each one in the vineyard of the Lord. Each soul of us is in a 
sense the vineyard in which the apostles have to labor, but no sooner 
has he been raised from the state of sin than he, too, is bound to 
labor in the vineyard of other souls. He has become a mem- 
ber of the royal race, of the kingly priesthood; he is an 
offerer with the consecrated priest of that sacrifice which is 
acceptable to God; he is an intercessor, a mediator, an evangelist, a 
coadjutor of God. He has to labor not only at the material edifice 
of life, in the producing of wealth and the carrying on of society, but 
equally at the spiritual edifice, by propagating faith and leading souls 
to holiness. Small as the part may be which any man can take, he 
can contribute an appreciable share towards raising up the kingdom 
of God. It is by moments of work and small particles of material, 
multiplied till they become innumerable, that the palace of the great 
King is built up. 

Do not consider that the work of God in souls is reserved ex- 
clusively to the consecrated ministers of God. Do not say that it is 
their business and not yours, that they must attend to it, and that 
you must not interfere. Do not say that spiritual and temporal in- 
terests are separate, and are to be looked to by different men and on 
different days of the week. The divine ministry in souls is not likea 
trade, to be attended to by trained artisans, and to be done by them 
for you, and at the same time without you; but it is a public affair, 
all are concerned in it, although the duties of direction are committed 
toa few. It is your business that God should be adored and served, 
that sinners should be converted, that the imperilled should be 
rescued, that the nations should have the Gospel preached to them. 
You have to take some part in the labors of the apostles, the pastors, 
the religious orders. The spiritual works of mercy are for you to 
do, just as much as providing means for the corporal works. You 
can not only furnish food for the orphan and shelter for the sick, 
but you can be channels of truth and grace to souls. 

III. It is wonderful the amount of spiritual work that has been 
done by laymen, by ordinary laymen, who have not gone apart from 
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the world and consecrated themselves to God in religious com- 
munities, but have lived in the bosom of their families engaged in 
ordinary business. If the work of God had been left to priests alone, 
how much inestimable good would have remained unattempted and 
undone. There are whole departments of work quite beyond the 
sphere of the ordinary pastors of the Church. Without mentioning 
those works which have to be undertaken by the religious orders, 
such as retreats and missions, the work of education, orphanages, 
hospitals, etc., there are many places to which the priest has no 
access: parliaments, committees, boards of managements, where 
Catholic interests are decided; there are many souls in which the 
good seed may be sown, and who will never come in contact with 
the clergy in churches or elsewhere. Every one of you has some 
possibilities of doing good open to him which are open to no others. 
If much has been done, if much is ready waiting to be done, it is 
beyond computation how much might have been done and has re- 
mained undone, because Catholics at large have not realized the 
extent of their duty and the power that is in their hands. 

In the early Church there were widows and others who devoted 
themselves to the care of the poor and other temporal matters, so 
as to leave the apostles free for their work of preaching. Later on 
warrior knights formed themselves into associations to defend 
Christian interests by force of arms. The great Franciscan order 
was designed and commenced by a layman who never rose to the 
priesthood. St. Paul of the Cross founded the Passionists while still 
alayman. A few young men living in the world began the society 
of St. Vincent of Paul, which has done so much spiritual and bodily 
good among the poor. The teaching order of Notre Dame, like 
several others of the last and present centuries, owed its origin to a 
poor peasant woman. Two centuries ago a priest in Paris devoted 
himself to controversy against the French Protestants. He abounded 
in zeal and in talent; he preached and argued; he refuted all op- 
ponents, silenced them, and to a certain extent he carried all before 
him ; but the conversions he made were very few. At the same time 
there were two humble men, without theological acquirements en- 
gaged in a small way of business, one as a cutler, the other as a 
draper. In their leisure moments they sought out and conversed 
with Protestants. God granted them an extraordinary success. 
One of them being asked how many he had converted to the true 
faith in the course of a certain year, referred to his lists and found 
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that they averaged six for every day. On all the foreign missions 
a great part of the work of instruction and conversion is done by 
lay catechists. In the German persecution, the shepherds of the 
flock were struck ; the religious orders were suppressed, the bishops 
were exiled, the priests imprisoned by hundreds, the endowments of 
the Church were sequestrated, its organization almost broken up, 
But the sheep were not dispersed ; the laymen voters and the laymen 
representatives used their civil rights, and triumphed over a craft 
and unscrupulousness which none before had been able to resist, 
Look again at the revival of Catholic life throughout the world 
which has accompanied these congresses, mostly of laymen, which 
have taken place of late years. A few striking cases like these are 
enough to show us that there is a spiritual work to be done by those 
who have not been specially set apart for it. If great tasks like these 
have been accomplished by laymen, surely there are many smaller 
opportunities of doing God’s work within the competence of every 
man, in his daily life, in his own parish, among his immediate 
acquaintances. 

IV. It is a glorious thing for us that we can all, without excep- 
tion, take a share in the highest and most durable of all works, that 
each can make his mark in the world; and if it be a small one and 
secret, yet it is safer for us and more profitable that this work of 
ours be visible to God rather than to men. Many have a noble 
ambition, which will never be gratified, to do some work for 
humanity, to make their lives useful, and to feel that they have done 
something higher than earning their bread, paying their way, and 
sinking into an unknown grave. In the general life of men it is 
only the few who find the proper conditions for a great work; the 
chances are very small indeed that any given individual will have 
at once the talent, the health, the good will, the perseverance, and the 
external opportunities. Shattered hopes, wasted lives, failures, such 
are too often the ending where the promise has been highest. It 
is only the very few who survive and reach success. But in the 
work of God there need be no such failures ; all can, if they wish, do 
the work and attain the reward of apostles; no life need be con 
temptible or useless ; everyone can be a fellow-laborer with God, the 
Almighty, the Eternal. 

In this there is possible work and glory for all, and also there is 
actual responsibility for all. God has appointed to each of us some 
work or other in the carrying on of His kingdom on earth; some 
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thing which is for us and which can not be done by others; some- 
thing which is absolutely dependent for its success on our in- 
dividual efforts. If we neglect it, some soul will be lost who might 
have been saved, and God is deprived of some degree of accidental 
glory which He should have possessed for all eternity. God really 
requires our assistance and asks us for it. His cause, on such an 
occasion, is in our hands ; it depends on such and such a lowly person 
whether God or Satan will in some particular case be victorious. 
We act, indeed, in His strength and not in our own, but our con- 
sent has been necessary for God to do His work through us. It is 
a marvellous thing that the Omnipotent should have chosen to make 
Himself dependent on our wavering will and weak exertions for the 
fulfilment of His purposes. Yet so it is. By such means has His 
Providence designed to carry out His action in the material world 
and in souls. In the Old Testament God selected Abraham to be the 
father of the sacred race in which all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed; but the ratification of the choice depended on Abraham 
himself. Had his faith failed, had he hesitated at the sacrifice of his 
only son, Isaac, the course of history would have been different. In 
like manner the Blessed amongst women held in her hands for a 
moment the decision of the momentous question of man’s redemp- 
tion. One of the highest of the blessed spirits was sent by God to 
ask the cooperation of His creature in the greatest of His works. 
She considered, enquired as to the part proposed to her in that 
mystery, and of her free will she accepted it; then only “the word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 

It is in the same way, although in smaller matters, that God 
solicits our aid. We are free to give it or to refuse it. God is de- 
pendent for the moment on our consent. It is not easy to obey. 
The service of God generally implies some sacrifice of self; else 
there would be little merit in it. Our sluggishness, selfishness, pre- 
occupation in worldly pursuits urge us to refuse. We say, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper? Let every man take care of himself’; or, 
“Why should I do any more than others?” ; or we grow restive under 
the continual demands on our time, our purse, our services. We 
consider that we are doing enough to make us admirable Chris- 
tians, if we do our worldly duties with industry and honesty, if we 
avoid the grosser sins, if we attend regularly the public worship of 
God. But is not this a very lax view of our responsibilities as Chris- 
tians? We are not blameless if we have kept from sin; that is only 
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the negative side of goodness ; we are bound also to do positive good 
for God and our neighbor. A workman does not give the fullest 
satisfaction if he can only show that he has abstained from injuring 
his employer. We incur God’s anger not only for the evil we have 
done, but for the good we have neglected to do. It is significant tha 
the reproaches of the Judge to the wicked on the last day turn op 
their omissions and not on their commissions. Those who have 
neither blasphemed, nor killed, nor stolen, nor committed adultery, 
nor borne false witness, may yet be condemned for neglecting to 
feed the hungry, to visit the sick, to instruct the ignorant, to pray 
for the living and the dead. Again, the wicked servant in the parable 
wronged his master and incurred his anger, not by losing his talent, 
or turning it to bad purposes, embezzling it, but because he had 
kept it carefully wrapped in a napkin, and neglected to use it so as 
to bring in profit to his lord. 

“We declared to you that if any man will not work, neither le 
him eat” (II. Thess. iii, 10). We have to take care lest we incur 
this sentence in a spiritual sense. The duty of working is laid upon 
us in proportion to our gifts. We have public duties to the com- 
munity as well as our private ones; as we receive from society, s0 
must we contribute to it. Our community is the Church of God, 
We have received faith and grace, safe guidance, and a great voca- 
tion; we have inherited blessings from our ancestors in religion; we 
profit by the labors of our contemporaries. What are we contrib 
uting to the common fund? What are we doing for God’s glory 
and for the salvation of other men? If we are not doing according 
to our capabilities, then we shall deserve to be deprived of the daily 
food of divine graces, and cast out from the eternal banquet. 

V. The question for us is not, “How shall we do God’s work?” 
but “Shall we do it?” It is not hard to find; we shall need it at 
every step in the journey through life. We need only ask God to 
point it out to us. “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and then 
keep our eyes open to see what there is that we can do for Him 
God will give us the opening, if not at once, in His own good time. 
Considering the immense variety of the needs of men and of re 
ligion, considering the immense variety of capacities and the fact 
that every person has some one or other, however poorly he be et- 
dowed, it is evident that no one need lack the opportunity, if only 
he has the good will, to work for God. Every one can show forth 
the life of Christ in some of the innumerable aspects He has pre- 
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sented to us. We may imitate His active or His hidden life, His 
strength or His weakness, His preaching, or His praying, or His 
suffering. He was king and subject, workman and priest, child and 
man, obedient and commanding, eloquent and silent, mocked as a 
fool, punished as a malefactor. Whatever our position, our Lord has 
shown us the example of the virtues by which we can do God’s work 
in it. 

There are some who are gifted with some special talent, or who 
feel specially drawn to some kind of work; they begin humbly, 
and under God’s guidance create a sphere for their action, or dis- 
cover some great need that they can supply; then, perhaps, they 
attract others to their side, and their work assumes great propor- 
tions. Such has been the origin of most of the great works in the 
Church ; and our own little efforts to do some good in life, they may, 
for what we know, be the grain of mustard seed which will expand 
in time into a giant tree. 

Even if God has not called us by a special vocation of this kind, 
there are still abundant openings for our energies. Everyone will 
find an apostolate in his own family, among his immediate acquaint- 
ance, in his own neighborhood. The father and mother in their 
own circle can, perhaps, do more for God’s glory than the president 
of a large association. Even those who lead a regular, fervent life, 
doing such casual good works as their hands find to do, holding 
consistently high principles, even they unconsciously do a great 
work by their example; they break down prejudice, cause men to 
respect religion as producing such good fruits, encourage the weak, 
edify the fervent, draw down God’s blessing on the community. An- 
other means open to all is almsgiving. This is a most necessary 
work for the advance of God’s kingdom. It is an easy way, and a 
most effectual, of taking part in all forms of good work. By giving 
of our substance, we can do all the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy; we can share the work and the merit of nuns, and priests, 
and missionaries ; we can relieve misery, instruct others unto justice, 
preach the Gospel, rescue the fallen, found churches, convert sin- 
ners and infidels. Those who are precluded from abundant alms- 
giving have at least the power of prayer. “The continual prayer of 
the just man availeth much.” Prayer is the secret of all success, 
and we may, perhaps, do more by it than if we were to give our- 
selves up to actual labor, and consecrate all our possessions to the 
service of God. Let us resolve to commence at once to be earnest 
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workers in the vineyards of the Lord. We can begin at least by 
prayer, and that will lead us on to whatever other work God has 
appointed for us. Thus we shall earn the gratitude of God. Imagine 
what that is, that we should be able to grant a favor to the Omni. 
potent, that we should be able to do something for Him which He 
wishes to be done, and which will not be done without us, that we 
should be able to make a return to Him who has done so much for 
us. Think of the infinite gratitude of Him who forgets no service, 
who rewards eternally the least thing done for His sake, and who 
promises His helpers that they shall be no more His servants but His 
dearest friends. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
RECONCILIATIONS 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN 


“Go first and be reconciled to your brother.”—Matt. v, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Gospel is taken from the Sermon on the Mount, and isa 
= of the greater perfection required by the New Law than 
the 2 

II. Not alone is murder forbidden, but the angry words and the angry 
feelings also, this is more than the Scribes and the Pharisees had taught 
or practised! Then the added command of reconciliation. 

III. Failure to live up to these commandments is the cause of much 
strife and contention—it prevents observance of the great law of love. 
What a change would be wrought by the observance of the principles laid 
down in to-day’ gospel. Causeless anger, words of scorn forbidden, 
sorrow and pain they cause, the unhappiness to families, the regret and 
self-humiliation in ourselves. Excuse of “bad temper,’ and in that bad 
temper consists. No part of Christ's life in it. More accomplished and 
greater happiness spread by gentleness and patience. Example of Christ. 

IV. Reconciliation is demanded. If we have been the cause of offense, 
we must acknowledge our fault and ask forgiveness. If we are the one 
offended, then as God forgave us, we must forgive others. “Forgive ws 
AS we forgive.” Recall what God has forgiven us. Joseph’s forgweness, 
the forgiving spirit of St. James. 

Forgiveness is above sacrifice; is as much as we must not go to the 
altar until we have forgiven and have been forgiven. God's grate, 
Christ’s example will be our aid and our support. 


To-day’s gospel is taken from that wonderful discourse, called the 
Sermon on the Mount. With exquisite fitness the beatitudes take 
their place as the introduction to this greatest of sermons. In them 
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our Lord draws a marvelous picture of Christian saintliness. He 

ints to it, as it were, and says, “Here is the character which I de- 
clare blessed.” Then He goes on to unfold the hidden secret of its 
strength, and beauty, to show the deep spiritual reality and compre- 
hensiveness of all true holiness. The passage from the sermon, 
selected for our consideration presents clearly to us how much more 
is expected of the follower of Christ than was demanded of Scribe 
and Pharisee ; how much more of justice and holiness is required by 
the new law than was looked for under the old. It brings home to 
us a venerable truth taught in various ways and under various con- 
ditions that the very ground work of the New Covenant is laid in 
love, and “Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 

“Ye have heard that it was said to those of old: ‘Thou shalt not 
kill’; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment.” 
Here is a distinct and well-known crime—the crime of murder for- 
hidden. We might say with His hearers: “Of that, at least, I am 
not guilty. I am not stained with my brother’s blood.” But then 
follows the word of authority demanding more justice of us. “But 
I say unto you, that whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” In other words, anger is a breach of the 
commandment that forbids the taking of life. Understood in the 
fulness of the spirit and not in the bareness of the letter, the sin of 
murder embraces every evil and unkindly feeling and temper which 
can sever man from man, just as the sin of adultery embraces every 
lustful look and impure desire. It is these evil passions of ill temper 
and angry dispositions which are in very truth the germ of murder 
itself. Murder lies hid in them even as the fruit in the bud. The 
bud may never ripen, but no less does the bud spring from and form 
a part of the same tree which brings forth the deadly fruit. 

The word follows the thought and goes before the deed. These 
are the “Raca” and “Thou fool.” These, too, are violations of the 
same commandment. Our Lord’s comment upon this law does not 
end with His condemnation of unjustifiable, unreasonable, causeless 
anger. He adds a terrible warning against the breach of it by the 
words of the mouth: “Whosoever shall say to his brother, ‘Raca,’ 
shall be in danger of the council. And whosoever shall say, ‘Thou 
fool,’ shall be in danger of hell fire.” Many difficult questions arise 
over the different degrees of guilt implied in the three degrees of 
punishment, “the judgment,” “the council,” and “hell fire,” which 
we need not discuss. Possibly our Lord does not mean us to center 
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our thoughts upon the different words expressive of guilt. Possibly 
He would have us dwell rather on the spirit than on the letter, regard 
the ways in which the guilt is incurred rather than the degree of 
guilt. What He plainly teaches us is that all angry, bitter, reviling 
unkind language violates the fifth commandment. What He makes 
us realize is that words spoken to vex, even if they be words as 
seemingly innocent as “thou fool,” are simply the outflow of that 
spirit of malice, of unkindliness, which is not only forbidden by the 
command against murder, but is against that exceeding broad com- 
mandment of “love,” which is the first and greatest of all com. 
mandments. He would draw up our thoughts to a higher, purer, 
more spiritual, more heavenly justice, than any that Scribe or 
Pharisee ever conceived. The justice which seemed to the Jew of 
old the fulfilment of all the requirements of God is as different from 
the holiness Christ teaches as midday is from twilight. There isa 
fuller and deeper meaning to the “Thou shalt not kill,” than any 
Jewish expounder of the law had grasped, and in teaching His 
hearers to find it, our blessed Lord set forth the Christian rule and 
standard of holiness. 

It suffices not to keep the hands free from the stain of thy 
brother’s blood, nor does it suffice to check the contemptuous word 
or the angry impulse. These are violations of a plain command, and 
to avoid breaches of it we must go one step farther, we must pass 
from the negative side of avoidance to the positive side of living at 
peace. For if we have offended, there is the added command, not 
a counsel, that before we offer our sacrifice, we go first and be recon- 
ciled to our brother. God would have mercy and not sacrifice, and 
He prefers in us the love of our neighbor to the love of ourselves. 

The failure to recognize and live up to this command has been 
and is the cause of much strife and contention, of much wrong living. 
It is most difficult to “love one another” under ordinary conditions; 
it is yet more difficult to attain to that degree of love, “as Christ 
loved us.” One may give to another his time, his money, his help 
in many forms, and be totally unable to give his heart ; totally unable 
to regard him with the slightest measure of affection. Yet the com- 
mand stands “to love one another as Christ loved us.” Even with 
the generous aid of Christ’s own loving spirit, it is a »srdship to 
approach complete obedience to it. But do we not make the obedi- 
ence harder by our unreasonable, angry feelings, our ill-tempers, 
our contemptuous words, our revengeful spirit, our ugly looks? 
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Do we not place a stumbling-block in the way of a brother by con- 
duct which makes it really impossible for him to love us at all, to 
say nothing of loving us as Christ loved His disciples? Does not our 
causeless fault-finding, our disdain of every opponent, our asperity, 
our premeditated cruelty, our hatred, our violence disrupt the gen- 
eral peace and break the universal harmony of love? What a 
wondrous thing it would be for the world if the desire to keep the 
commandment spoken of in the gospel to-day, and the honest effort 
to render even some poor measure of obedience to it, were to possess 
our hearts. It would be the first step towards banishing injustice, 
unkindness, unhappiness from life, and the first towards replacing 
it by that sovereign remedy, “Love one another as I have loved you.” 

The anger which our dear Lord condemns is that causeless but 
silent wrath, and its development in words of scorn. How much 
suffering has it not bred. Think of the families made miserable by 
that wretched creature who is an angel abroad and a devil at home! 
Think of the anguish of mind and torture of soul of him who 
smothers his anger, hides it as a snake in his bosom, warms and 
cherishes it there, content to be himself undone, so he may contrive 
to sting his enemy! How the daily stings and goads, from small 
beginnings, lead to more hideous disorders, and, from a hasty word 
or look, lay the dark foundation of a mischief which destroys, ere 
long, the comfort of neighborhoods, the peace of families and the 
eternal happiness of souls! The cruel words of those who are 
angry with their brothers, how often have they ruined a business, 
destroyed family happiness, terminated Christian usefulness. Men 
doing noble work, how have they been checked, and even ruined, by 
those whose tongues have been set on fire of hell! The father in 
the home, the master in the shop, the head of the school, let loose the 
vials of their wrath and inferiors, down to the bottom of the scale, 
have not only to bear the brunt of the storm, but to sink their own 
judgment and spend their lives in ministering to what they know 
to be caprice. Violent means only create slaves, never win gentle 
submission, honest respect, real loyalty, true friendship. The young 
enthusiasm quenched, the ardent, loving spirit crushed, the sense of 
justice distorted, the return to penitence cut off, the light and 
brightness of life dulled, by the ill-humored, scornful word of a 
peevish person, who thinks to enforce the same esteem for his faults 
as for his merits. Limbs may be fettered, but not minds. The 
judgment of him remains free, and what is bad will always be called 
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bad, and what is good and noble will be so called. Has your own 
wretched pettishness, churlishness never spoiled the happiness of a 
whole circle? Have you never stood at the door, as it were, like the 
elder brother, in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and in a fit of 
miserable ill-temper said: “I will not go in?” Have you not by your 
own boorishness cast miserable gloom on an entire company, as he 
did on a father joyed over a lost son’s return, on the friends come in 
to rejoice with a blessed father in his happiness, and, above all, on 
the returning prodigal who saw the error of his ways and returned 
home to mend them, and this was the home to which you welcomed 
him? The company of the swine were a thousand times better than 
the company of such a brother. And what has been the case in 
your own soul? Has it not ruined your own happiness? Have you 
not regretted when the fit passed, and been too petty, too small to 
acknowledge the regret? Have self-disgust and humiliation not 
made you feel the littleness of your own spirit and the contemptible- 
ness of your action? “Only temper,” men call it; a little hot 
headedness, a momentary ruffling of the surface, a mere passing 
cloud. But “the passing cloud is composed of drops, and the drops 
here betoken an ocean, foul and rancorous, seething somewhere 
within the life, an ocean made up of jealousy, anger, pride, un- 
charity, cruelty, self-righteousness, sulkiness, touchiness, dogged- 
ness lashed into a raging storm and driving on to “the judgment,” 
“the council,” and “‘hell-fire.” 

There is none of Christ’s life in such things. How large a part of 
His precepts is devoted to the inculcations of happiness and peace? 
How much of His life, too, was spent simply in making others 
happy? The lesson He teaches us to-day is to control our tempers, 
those powerful agents in thwarting and destroying the happiness He 
would bring us even amidst our sorrows. God cannot know anger, 
neither can he who is god-like in mind. Patience with the faults of 
others springs from the consciousness of our own value. The 
mighty lion walks on calmly and undisturbed by the little dog who 
barks at him. A man of worth cannot be hurt by the presumption of 
some petty creature, nor a noble mind by a fool’s pride in his preju- 
dice, nor a person rich in virtue by the abuse of the vulgar-minded, 
nor a strong man by the blow of an infant. If disapproval of 
wrong-doing must be expressed, he who follows Christ will set 
matters aright without violence; if faults must be punished, it will 
be with the loving intention of improving the criminal; if his rights 
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are attacked, he will defend them without viciousness or asperity ; 
if an injustice is done which cannot be prevented, he will not seek 
revenge or return like for like. Nor is it impossible to act thus. It 
is not impossible to master and restrain one’s self when burning with 
indignation. Where there is a will there isa way. You can restrain 
yourself when in the presence of persons whose position inspires 
respect; you. can master yourself in the presence of higher and 
mightier people ; you can swallow your pride and check your tongue 
when you are seeking favors. If fear and self-seeking can rule in 
anger’s place on these conditions, cannot gentleness and patience, 
with God’s grace, take its place always? Gentleness, the distinguish- 
ing mark of superior wisdom and superior virtue, one of the love- 
liest blossoms of magnanimity of soul, will win more love and 
respect, will subdue more hearts, will bring more peace and happi- 
ness than burning wrath, and violent words, and noisy anger. “Take 
up your cross and follow Me.” And He bore with meekness and 
patience the insults heaped upon Him by a raging multitude; when 
He was reviled, he reviled not again; and when He suffered, He 
threatened not. Amidst the gibes and jeers of the people He dragged 
His Cross to the place of execution, but His dignity did not forsake 
Him even at that dread moment, and with such majesty did He 
encounter death, that even above the cries of the brutal multitude 
there arose the confession: “Truly, this Man was the Son of God.” 

If our dear Lord has given us the command to control our angry 
feelings and check the contemptuous expressions, He likewise has 
given us the example of kindliness of feeling and gentleness of 
word. If He has given the command to be reconciled to our brother, 
He has supported us by His own pattern of patience under suffer- 
ing from the sins of anger, and, above all, encouraged us by His 
own example of forgiveness. “If, therefore, thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath anything 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go first and be 
reconciled with thy brother; and then come and offer thy gift.” 
Thus does our Lord, by the very horror of the future, urge us to 
reconciliation even though our sins are found in unspoken passions 
rather than in criminal acts. He does so after pointing out the 
ascending series of punishments proportioned to the different degrees 
in crime, and reminding us that in a “gospel of mercy the penalties 
of wrong-doing are not swept away.” If, then, you have been the 
one chiefly to blame when friends have cooled towards you; when 
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opponents have became more incensed against you; when enemies 
have grown more irreconcilable in their hatred; when good people 
have lost their esteem for you; if you have been the first to err when 
your ill-temper has called forth the ill-temper of others; when your 
love of contradiction has stimulated contradiction in others; if you, 
by your harshness towards friends and companions, have drawn 
down upon you their harsh judgments; if you have poured into the 
hearts of others the gall which is so bitter to your taste in their 
conduct towards you, does not Christian justice demand that you 
repair the fault? Does not the charity of Christ require that you 
go and be reconciled? Love which is kind, enduring, forgiving, js 
the foundation of our religion. But what love is in him who has 
wounded and pained his brother and will not lift his hand to heal 
him? If you had wronged some one and news came to you to-day 
that he was dead, would not your heart soften to him? You would 
recall the kindnesses he once did, the virtues he had and which your 
anger made you forget, you would wish that something had been 
said or done which might have brought you together. He is wise, 
for time as well as for eternity, who frankly confesses a fault and 
willingly admits an error. He has taken the first step towards 
righting a wrong, towards lessening his uncancelled debts, and 
towards fulfilling his duty to God. “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do wisely, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ?” 

The reconciliation requires that while we seek forgiveness of 
our debts, we grant forgiveness of the accounts we hold against 
others. Do not make yourselves hard to approach, even if all the 
wrong was on the other side. Do not longer seek to find a way to 
retaliate. As the poet puts it: 


“Heat not the furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself.” 


Daily do we pray, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” We are told our duty by St. Paul, 
who writes to the Ephesians: “Forgiving one another, even as God 
hath forgiven you in Christ.” 

What is our debt to God? Have we been aught but His rebellious 
subjects, treacherous, disobedient? What injury can our fellow 
servant do to us that can in any way compare with our offenses 
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against God? If it be hard to forgive, remember what God for 
Christ’s sake has forgiven and is forgiving you. Our chief business, 
as followers of Christ, is in forgiving one another. Being a Christian 
means freely forgiving those who have wronged us ; and unless we so 
forgive, God will not forgive us. How can we seek reconciliation 
with God, while we ourselves are unreconciled to our neighbor? 
How seek to have our own sins remitted, while we retain the sins 
of others? How ask for the blotting out of the one thousand talents 
we owe, when we will not blot out the one hundred pence which are 
due to us? How can he who is angry with his brother hope to please 
God, since from the very beginning all such anger is prohibited? 
It has been well said: “Unless you have forgiven others you read 
your own death warrant when you repeat the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Hard to forgive? Recall the story of how Joseph’s brethren hated 
and persecuted him; they sold him into slavery. But when these 
brethren came before Joseph’s throne with the message from their 
dead father, “I beseech thee to forget the wickedness of thy brethren 
against thee,” the answer was “Fear not,” and “he comforted them 
and spoke gently and mildly.” When St. James was being led to 
execution, the accuser who brought him to death fell before the 
apostle and asked forgiveness. “Peace be to thee,” was the mag- 
nanimous reply of the saint as he kissed and forgave his erstwhile 
enemy. And that Christian kindness, that gentle forgiveness won a 
martyr’s crown, for “both were beheaded at the same time.” He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his 
own spirit than he that taketh a city. You cannot forgive so often? 
“The limit of Christian forgiveness is to be found nowhere on this 
side of the limit for repentance.” There has been no limit to Christ’s 
forgiveness of you; and you know not how often you have offended 
against your brother and he has forgiven you. If we love Christ 
as Christ loves us, the seventy times seven times will be too little 
for a forgiving spirit. If our religion is anything more than a 
name, then we must love all men and forgive willingly those who 
trespass against us. 

Leave your sacrifice at the altar, postpone your act of worship, 
God will have none of it, if in your heart you hate your brother. 
“If any man say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, he is a liar, 
for he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how can he love 
God, whom he seeth not?” We cannot by mere force of will clear 
the angry passions out of our life. We know after painful effort 
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how frequently we have seen our best resolutions dashed with the 
first temptations. But with God’s grace and Christ’s example, it js 
not an impossible task. Our soul may be sweetened not by taking 
out the bitter waters, but by turning them into sweet waters; not by 
removing the acids, but by adding to them a great love—God’s great 
love. When the angry thoughts arise, look at the Cross and ask: 
“Can what is fitting for God be unbecoming in the servant? When 
the sharp word springs to your lips, see Jesus before Herod speak- 
ing not a word. When new provocations come and the angry surf 
of other men’s passions breaks over your life, think of Him reviled 
and reviling not. When the unforgiving spirit tightens its coils 
around your soul, behold Him hanging and hear Him praying: 
“Father, forgive them.” He tells us, “Go first and be reconciled 
to thy brother.” May He give each of us the strength to gain that 
victory over self. 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE LOVE OF JESUS 
BY DOM BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


“] have compassion on the multitude,” and “From whence can anyone satisfy 
them here with bread in the wilderness ?”—Mark vii, oo. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introductory—The country of the Decapolis and tts inhabs- 
tants. 

I, What Jesus was! The attractive power of Jesus. At first, 
the miracles wrought by Him brought all men about Him, but the power 
of His sympathy moved them more deeply and held them more firmly to 
Him. To appreciate the power of the sympathetic love of Jesus, we must 
go out to Him; 1. e., we must make sacrifices to find Him, and then we 
shall experience His influence. The first lesson we can draw from the 
Gospel is to try to make ourselves like to Jesus as far as possible. Selfish- 
ness is the cause of want of sympathy with others, and is a great evil and 
a great danger. 

II. What Jesus did. His sympathy was active for the good of others. 
Their needs appealed to Him, even though they may have been un- 
worthy of His help. We must not fear the venture of faith, nor the 
evident fact of unworthiness. .He will work a miracle in the desert 
rather than let us perish. Behold His miraculous gift to us! The gift 
of the heavenly manna. The exhortations of the Vicar of Christ. To- 
day's Gospel clearly shows that the words of Pius X express the wish of 
Jesus Christ. Mortal sin the only obstacle. The more needy in other 
ways we are, the more need we have of Jesus. Here is the antidote for 
the poison of sin which ts in our veins. We must not neglect the voice 
of the Vicar of Christ. If we do, and neglect to receive our Lord when 
we can, then tt must be either because we are indifferent through the 
weakness of our faith, or that our lives are not of the right standard, and 
we shirk the trouble and pain of improving them. How men forget 
Christ’s benefits (Psalm laxvii). Let not this be the case with Catholics 
of this country. 

Conclusion—We have, then, two facts and two lessons in this day's 
Gospel. The first fact is the attracting power of Jesus, because of Hts 
sympathy for human needs and suffering; and, second, the great gift 
which is the practical expression of His sympathy. The lessons we can 
draw for ourselves are clear. Firstly, let us imitate the unselfish sym- 
pathy of our Lord; and, secondly, look to Jesus Christ as the Bread of 
Life for the world. He is, indeed, the Redeemer, Edifier, Strengthener, 
and Consoler in whom alone can salvation be found for this stricken 
world. All things must be renewed in Christ. 


Introductory.—The incidents narrated in this day’s Gospel, my 
brethren, took place in the country which lies on the east side of the 
Sea of Tiberias. It was called in our Lord’s day, the “country of 
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the Decapolis,” which means “the country of the ten cities.” The 
Jews had never been able to establish fully their influence over this 
confederation of towns, and it remained Greek in sympathy, and half 
pagan in its religion. The Jews, therefore, as the chosen people of 
God, looked down upon the inhabitants of this district as infidel 
dogs. 

The incident recorded in the opening verses of this chapter of St, 
Mark’s Gospel bring out strongly the deep compassion and sympathy 
of the Sacred Heart. Jesus was not dealing with the Jews, but with 
these outcasts. Let us, therefore, consider first of all this most 
remarkable characteristic of Jesus and of His work, viz., the deep 
love and sympathy He had for suffering and degraded men, and 
how this drew men about Him and held them to Him. We can, then, 
go on to consider in its application to ourselves the great gift of the 
Miraculous Food which His sympathy gives to us in our need. 

I. The Attractive Power of Jesus——The attention of the people 
had been attracted to Jesus by the cure of a man who had been deaf 
and dumb. Jesus had forbidden this man to speak of his cure, but 
“the more He forbade him to speak, the more he published it 
abroad.” “He hath done all things well,” men said to one another; 
“He hath made the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” The 
whole country was astir with curiosity and hope. In vain did Jesus 
retire into the desert places. The people followed, bringing “their 
dumb, and blind, and lame, and maimed, and many others, and 
these they put down at His feet.” Jesus could not resist their faith, 
nor could He turn away without helping such misery. The report 
of these wonders spread far and wide, with the result that, as the 
waters of the world are drawn and held by the attraction of the 
moon, so men were drawn to Jesus, and held by His power and 
sweetness. The people who came saw what they had never known 
before—great love and sympathy, backed by almighty power. Can 
we wonder that when the human tide flowed back into the cities with 
its news of these things, that an ever-increasing stream of the 
earnest, or the curious, or the needy flowed to Jesus, till four 
thousand men, and a corresponding number of women and children 
followed Him into the wilderness, without thought of bodily needs, 
or of their daily cares and duties? 

What, my brethren, was the secret of power of Jesus over these 
people? No doubt, it was, first of all, the evidence given of super- 
human power in the working of miracles. But there was more than 
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this. Power alone does not move human hearts. It arouses curi- 
ysity, wonder, and, perhaps, even gratitude. But power without 
evidences of kindliness creates rather terror deep down in the soul, 
even though curiosity may conquer it for the moment. The miracles 
of Jesus aroused men’s attention, and then His human sympathy held 
them. True sympathy is the result of unselfishness. Here was one, 
then, all-powerful in deed and all-loving in heart. Never was He 
deaf to entreaty ; never did He despise sinners; never was He seen 
to flatter or fawn upon the rich. This man did not give in order to 
receive. Therefore all flocked to Him, but especially those whose lot 
in life was bitter. As we draw round the fire in the winter to be 
warmed and cheered, so these poor sufferers drew away from the 
cold of men’s neglect, to the warmth of the affectionate sympathy of 
Jesus Christ. This man had no personal ends for which he worked ; 
no return did He expect. He judged not by the worthiness or un- 
worthiness, the rights or the wrongs, but by the needs of each. They 
felt and knew, though probably they said it not, that this wonder- 
worker was quite unselfish. Everybody’s sufferings were His own, 
their needs pressed upon Him as if they were His; His heart was 
sensitively responsive to every thrill from each troubled spirit. “I 
have compassion on this throng,” He said. 

You must, my dear brethren, go out from the cities into the quiet 
of the desert places before you can know Jesus as He is. You may 
have heard of His power, or perhaps even seen it, and believe that 
it is still at work in the world for the healing of men, but you do 
not therefore know Jesus in a way that will keep you close to Him 
all through life. That knowledge comes to those who sit at His feet 
and listen to His words, and receive His heavenly gift. Only these 
wise souls acquire the spirit of Jesus for themselves. Only these 
acquire a share of that meekness and humility of heart which is 
unselfishness. 

Behold, my brethren, the first lesson of this day’s Gospel! A heart 
must be unselfish, to be like the Sacred Heart. It must be sensitive 
about others, in attune with the varying feelings of sorrow, joy, and 
aspiration of the souls about it. As the wireless message goes forth 
into the darkness, and is never at rest till it has been received, so 
troubled human souls restlessly search for sympathy. They know 
hot, perhaps, that this alone will steady them, and console them, 
but it is, nevertheless, true that every soul that sorrows or wavers has 
absolute need of a soul attuned to it by sympathy. It is not a 
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question of rights or wrongs, nor are these theological “cases” to 
be settled by the acute-minded. Such souls need not one who knows 
but one who feels. 

This feeling for others is a power, or, rather, a grace of Jesus 
Christ to be valued, safeguarded, and developed. It is so easily log 
amidst the press of life. The cry of our own needs can down the 
cries of others. We can so easily, and indeed naturally, grow to be 
only self-regarding and self-caring. The heart can grow dead and 
unresponsive to others. Alas! for the soul that loses its sensitiveness 
about others, and becomes self-centered! Its horizon has contracted, 
the distant hills have vanished from its sight; its hopes and aspira. 
tions are now for self and also its sorrows and cares. Such con 
traction will surely result in an ever further withdrawal from God as 
well as from our neighbor. For the selfish man, while possibly for 
selfish motives trying to save his soul, will surely come to forget 
God because he thinks only of himself, and then, as a result, to 
disobey Him, because he has no law but the law of self. 

This danger, so near to all of us, is best avoided by work for 
others, by accustoming ourselves to feel for them, to think of them, 
to assist them in their needs, and to pray for both living and dead, 
We shall then experience how the second commandment is like to 
the. first, and that by teaching ourselves to love our neighbors we 
learn also to love God. For we become unselfish; we clothe ou 
souls with that beautiful gentleness and sensitiveness which 9 
marked the character of Jesus. Our eyes look outward and not it- 
ward, our hearts grow to love others rather than self. Look, then, 
my brethren, upon Jesus Christ and learn of Him to be meek an 
humble of heart. The Sacred Heart is a warning to us that no one 
who desires to be truly Christian may go through life with a dead 
heart and critical brains. Human souls need sympathy, not judg- 
ment; and we shall be sympathetic in proportion to our unselfish- 
ness. 

II. Let us pass on now, my brethren, to see what Jesus did for 
the people who had followed Him. We have seen how attractive 
He was through His complete unselfishness. He did not attract 
merely by the beauty of His outward form. Truly, He was “the 
most beautiful amongst the sons of men,” but His beauty was 
rather an effulgence of His infinite love which came from His eyes 
and was seen in His actions, and permeated the carnal mesh which 
clothed His soul. Such real inward love could not but feel for the 
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suffering of those who had followed Him and relieve them. “Be- 
hold, they have now been with Me for three days, and have nothing 
to eat, and if I shall send them away fasting to their home, they 
will faint on the way; for some of them come from afar off.” 

You notice, my brethren, how the need of His poor creatures 
appeals to Jesus Christ. This is a consolation to all who follow 
Him. They need not fear to die of starvation who have left all 
things to follow Him. They have dared the venture of faith, and 
He will not desert them. Some souls have “come from afar off” 
to find Him. No doubt their journey has been long, and they have 
hungered and thirsted for the good things that they left behind 
them in the land of Egypt. But the love of Jesus is ready to work 
even miracles for the relief of his followers. The hard rock, in 
these days, as of old, sends forth waters of refreshment, and the 
heavens rain down the life-giving bread. The apostles forgot His 
power and His love: “Whence can any one fill them here with bread 
in the wilderness?” ‘This question has been on many lips since it 
was first spoken, and its equivalent is spoken or felt by many who 
are weak in their faith. “Quis ostendit nobis bona?” they cry out. 
“Whence shall we obtain food, if we leave the Egypt of our de- 
sires?” 

Trust in Jesus Christ, and He will sustain and strengthen you, 
and make you see good days, and bring you in safety to the land 
of promise. He has given to us the true manna for the healing of 
our souls and bodies. For us He works a grander miracle, and 
gives us a more wondrous proof of His Power and Love. He has 
compassion on the multitude. He gives food in the desert for both 
body and soul. This true manna does not, indeed, meet the passing 
needs of the body, but is its sanctification, and a pledge to it of a 
future glorious resurrection. Moreover, it strengthens that true life 
of the soul which will grow to eternal glory. The heavenly bread is 
broken and distributed that all may eat and be filled. 

Wonderful is this gift of our loving Redeemer! Wonderful in 
itself and wonderful in its effects. 

(a) In itself. 

The bread that He gives us now is nothing less than Himself. 
The miracle narrated in the Gospel of to-day is a type of what was 
to come, a shadow of the reality which is ours. Body and Blood, 
Soul and Divinity, are here received. This we believe, and we must 
try to increase our faith ever more, so that this gift may become 
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the greatest fact in our lives. Does it not mean that Jesus is ours 
still; that we can go out to Him, and sit at His feet listening to Hig 
words ; that we can be fed by Him; that we can put ourselves within 
the charm of His presence? Does it not mean that the fact of the 
Incarnation is ever-abiding and ever at work for the benefit of those 
souls who wish to profit by it? Jesus Christ has not left us orphans, 
and our God is still our Emmanuel. 

Pope Pius X., wishing to “restore all things in Christ,” has calle 
the peopie to come to Jesus and receive from Him their daily food, 
lest they should go fasting in the desert and faint in the way. By 
the decree, published December 20, 1905, the Holy Father has 
settled once and for all the long-standing controversy about the 
frequency of receiving holy Communion. He has told us that we 
are not to shrink from Jesus because He is so holy, nor fear to 
approach because we are so sick in soul, and so needy in every way, 

If we think upon the incident of to-day’s Gospel, is it not clear 
that the Holy Father has spoken in the name of Jesus? For whom 
did our Saviour love to have about Him? Was not His mission 
to the sick in soul and body of the children of Israel? Can you recall 
any incident in His life which would show that He only wished for 
the learned or the holy to be near Him? Rather did He not earna 
reputation which the Pharisees thought was a reproach, but which 
He himself desired, viz., that “this man mixeth with sinners?” 
The holy Father would have us remember that the more needy we 
are, the more frequent and earnestly must we approach Jesus in 
holy Communion. It is the food of the soul; from it comes our 
strength, and all virtues grow from it. Mortal sin alone must keep 
us away. Venial sins, whether deliberate or indeliberate, do not 
impede frequent Communion. Provided, we have a right intention, 
these failings are a reason for going often to holy Communion. We 
go to receive the blessed Sacrament with a “right intention” if we 
desire an antidote against our sins; if we seek a remedy for ou 
weakness and defects. We must, of course, be very sincere in out 
treatment of this holy Sacrament. We must never allow vainglory, 
routine, human respect, or sloth to be the motives which prompt ts 
to receive Jesus Christ. If any of you, my brethren, are earnest it 
your desire for spiritual progress, you must not neglect this teaching 
of the Vicar of Christ. He is the voice of Jesus upon earth, and 
when he speaks we receive a message from our divine Master. Ii 
you are not frequent communicants, my brethren, ask yourselves 
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why is it? Of course, for numbers of you anything like daily 
Communion is rendered impossible by the necessities of your work. 
But there are many who could come to our Lord frequently, if they 
would take the necessary trouble. Why do you not avail yourselves 
of this great gift of God? It is your “daily bread,” as the manna 
was to the Jews; it is the food upon which the soul thrives, and 
without it the soul loses its activity and power, and declines to 
death. If you refuse, then, to receive this divine food when you 
can, it must be either because you are indifferent, your faith is not 
real in any true sense of the word, or else: you will not take the 
pains to lead such a kind of life as would fit you to be a frequent or 
daily communicant. For this earnest work at your faults is a 
necessary disposition, or at least the desire to obtain by this Sacra- 
ment the means of spiritual progress. Many are not self-sacrificing 
enough or pure enough in desire for this. Like the Israelites of 
old, men “forget His benefits, and His wonders that He hath shown 
them” (Ps. Ixxvii). The 77th Psalm describes the favors heaped 
on the people of Israel in the desert, and the neglect of them and 
want of appreciation shown for them: “He had opened the doors of 
heaven, and had rained down manna for them to eat, and had given 
them the bread of heaven. Man ate the bread of angels....” The 
people were not satisfied, but craved for the flesh-pots of Egypt; 
and God granted them the desire of their hearts, “and he rained upon 
them flesh as dust, and feathered fowls like as the sands of the sea 

.. $0 they did eat and were filled exceedingly, and He gave them 
their desire; they were not defrauded of that which they craved. 
As yet their meat was in their mouth, and the wrath of God came 
upon them. And He slew the fat ones amongst them, and brought 
down the chosen men of Israel” (Ps. lxxvii). Do not men, my breth- 
ten, despise this bread of angels which comes from heaven? Do 
they “not tempt God by asking meat for their desires?” (Ibid.). 
Are not “their days consumed in vanity, and their years in haste?” 
(Ibid.). Shall we not find in the desire of the flesh the reason why 
men have a disrelish for the food of the Spirit? 

Let not this be the case with the Catholics of this country. We 
must awake and return at the word of the Supreme Pastor, which 
has sounded from the hills of Rome over the whole world. Let us: 
leave the cities with their restlessness, their greed, their passions, 
their sins, and go out to Jesus Christ in the pure and austere desert: 
of a virtuous mortified life, to sit at His sacred Feet, and to receive 
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from Him the Bread of Life which alone can satisfy and free true 
life. 

Fear not to draw near to Jesus; fear not the self-sacrifice this wil] 
entail, for He will surely recompense us a hundredfold in this life, 
and afterwards life eternal. 

Conclusion.—Thus, my brethren, we have seen in the Gospel two 
distinct facts, and have drawn from it two distinct lessons. First, 
we have seen how powerful is the attraction of Jesus and have 
seen whence it arose; and, secondly, we have thought of the gift 
which he gives to those who draw near to Him. 

The lessons that we may take away with us are clear and practical, 
The first is to come within the influence of Jesus as much as we 
can, and to try to fill our souls with some degree of that unselfishness 
which is so clear a characteristic of the Sacred Heart. The second 
is to value and make use of, as frequently as possible, the food 
which Jesus gives to men. A sick world is looking for a Consoler 
and a Healer. Men are wandering amidst the desert wastes of life 
and know not when food and drink can be found for so many. We 
Catholics know who this Consoler and Strengthener is! We know 
that God is still our Helper and that the Most High stoops to be 
our Redeemer. 

Let us love our dear Lord with deep personal affection; let ws 
live near to Him, and often receive Him into our souls, and do all 
that we can to show others where true comfort and strength is to 
be obtained. Jesus is the only hope for the world; He is the “Life 
of the world,” and all must turn to Him who would be saved. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE STRAIGHT AND SAFE WAY 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Not every one that saith to me, ‘Lord, Lord.’ shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doth the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. vii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The spiritual life in the Catholic Church 1s 
built upon a rational system. The ten commandments are applied to life 
in a strictly scientific way. 

. What is sin? Modern errors as to its nature. True definition. 
Hindrances to liberty duly taken account of in dealing with sinner. The 
elements of ignorance, concupiscence, fear, violence. Goodness or bad- 
ness depends on the attitude of the will. What is conscience? Good and 
bad, true and false, scrupulous and lax. 

Il. The guide of conscience is law. All law from God, divine and 
human, revealed and natural, ecclesiastical and civil. How ‘laws are in- 
terpreted. The Church takes broad views. The special training of the 
priest. “Favores ampliandi, odiosa restringenda.” The sanction of law. 
Mortal and venial sin. Punishments and rewards. 

III. The cultivation of the virtues. Seven capital vices corrected by 
seven corresponding virtues. The Church touches springs of human 
action. Some virtues active, some passive. Both have necessary func- 
tions. Both complimentary. Moral virtues fed by theological virtues: 
Faith, hope, and charity; God for His own sake, man for God’s sake. 
This insures the greatest measure of love, for God, for our neighbor, 
and for ourselves. 


“If there is one thing more than another,” writes a shrewd ob- 
server from the other side of the pale, “that attracts me towards 
Catholicism as a religious system, it is its psychology and its 
spiritual exercises by which you build up the divine inner life. 
Other churches and sects seem to me to leave this important work 
too much to guess-work and casual inspirations.” 

We on this side of the pale know how deeply true the remark is. 
The Catholic Church has a very definite system of moral and 
spiritual life. She requires all her children to walk in the way of the 
commandments; she wishes them also, though she does not oblige 
them, to walk in the higher way of the counsels. “He that doth the 
Will of My Father, who is in heaven, he shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” Let us try this morning to take a bird’s-eye view 
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of the first part of this system, that which pertains to the way of the 
commandments. 

In the first place, the Catholic Church seems to be the only 
Christian body that knows its own mind as to what sin is. If you 
ask the old-fashioned Protestant, he will say that it is what your 
conscience tells you is wrong. Then, when you ask him what 
conscience is, he will say that anybody knows what conscience is: 
it is something within you which you feel. All of which means that 
he does not know what it is. 

If you ask the new theologian what sin is, he will give some such 
vague answer as “the letting out of bad blood from the moral 
system,” or “the failure of human nature to realize itself,” or “ig- 
norance of one’s own capabilities,’ or again, “the transgression of 
the by-laws of society.” 

But if you ask the Catholic Church, she says plainly that it is an 
offense against the law of God in thought, word or deed. If you 
ask her what conscience is, she says plainly that it has little or 
nothing to do with feeling; that it is a practical judgment of the 
reason as to what ought to be done here and now; and that such 
judgment is formed after a due consideration of the law of God as 
to what is morally right or wrong. 

The Church, however, in setting this law of God before man, has 
a tender regard for man’s nature. The law is for man, not man 
for the law. A man is not an angel, but he is nevertheless a man. 
Not more, but certainly not less. Being a man, he has the dignity 
and freedom of a man. He is not compelled, like a brute, to follow 
his animal instincts. He can, if he wishes, control them. If he 
is hungry, he is not bound to eat the first morsel that comes in his 
way. He can restrain himself and satisfy his appetite at a proper 
time and place. Nor yet, again, is he under any necessity to follow 
his first impulses. When a man reaches that stage he is called lunatic, 
and is taken care of. A man with a healthy mind can say a kind 
word or an angry word, just as he pleases. He can tell lies if he 
wants to, or he can abstain from telling lies. 

But since he is a man and not an angel, this liberty is not a pet- 
fect liberty. Owing to various influences from without and from 
within, it has limitations. These hindrances may he classified under 
four heads: namely, ignorance, concupiscence, fear, and violence. 
And just as Christ knew what was in man, and made allowances for 
him accordingly, so also does the Church. In so far as a man’s 
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ignorance is unblameworthy, so are the man’s actions unblame- 
worthy. No one can commit a sin against a law unless he knows 
the law. Thus many a man saves his skin through inculpable 
ignorance. Likewise the passions, too, can lessen the sinfulness of 
an act. In so far as a man’s passions act against his will, so much 
the less blameworthy is that man’s conduct. But, on the other hand, 
in so far as a man’s passions are wilfully excited by himself, so 
much the more blameworthy is his conduct. Hence the great differ- 
ence between the one who falls into temptation unaware and the 
man who deliberately goes into temptation. So, too, with fear. 
Grave fear of disastrous consequences always lessens the sinfulness 
of a sinful act. Obviously, too, any external force lessens the sin- 
fulness of an act. A man, for instance, declines to enter into a public 
house, but is dragged in by his companions. Once inside, he yields 
to temptation. The consequent sin, however, is not so bad as it 
would have been if he had gone without being dragged. 

The whole goodness or badness of a man depends on the attitude 
of his will. If his will is right, he is right. If his will is wrong, he 
is wrong. His ignorance, his passions, his fear, and any external 
violence which may be used towards him, all these are counted in his 
favor when the Church weighs up his moral worth. Thus a man 
who gets drunk every Saturday may be morally higher than many a 
teetotaller who has no craving for drink. A woman who has fallen 
through ignorance or frailty, may be morally higher than one who 
has kept straight because she has been carefully protected against 
temptation. A gambler may be morally higher than a man who 
saves his money out of avarice. It is all a question as to how the 
human will has behaved itself in regard to the divine Will and the 
presence of ignorance, passion, fear, or violence. 

The business of training the human will has been reduced by the 
Catholic Church to a fine art. The rules by which the will over- 
comes the aforesaid hindrances and conforms itself to the divine 
law have been built up by the Catholic Church into a science. Thus 
she is able to distinguish between various kinds of conscience. The 
man who does wrong, and knows that he does wrong, has a bad 
conscience. But, again, a man may be doing wrong and not know 
it He has not got a bad conscience, but a false one. Further, a 
man may do a thing when he is not quite sure whether he ought to 
do it or not. He has neither a good conscience, nor a bad one, nor 
a false one. He has a doubtful conscience. Then there is that very 
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pitiable person who, as it were, always lives in the presence of sin, 
always fearing that he has committed it. He has a scrupulous 
conscience. But, perhaps, the most hopeless of all is the man with 
the lax conscience. He does not stop to consider whether he js 
doing right or wrong, but rushes headlong, heedless of the law, 
The result is that his judgment becomes blunted, and he never tries 
to reform himself. The man who acts with a bad conscience com- 
mits a graver sin than the man who acts with a lax conscience. He 
has, however, a better chance of pulling himself up. If a man’s 
conscience is to be of any service to him, it must be an enlightened 
conscience. Like any other faculty, it has to be trained. And the 
Catholic Church understakes to train it, first by instructing it in 
God’s law, and secondly by exercising it in following God’s law. 

As regards the law by which conscience is guided, the Church 
stands for one grand principle. It is this, that all law comes, either 
directly or indirectly, from God. He made the world. All the world 
belongs to Him. Therefore, He alone has the right to rule the 
world.. “There is no power,” says St. Paul, “except from God.” 
Being the supreme and universal Legislator, God has a right to 
distribute His power in various ways. Hence we have different 
kinds of law. When the law is given directly by God, it is called 
divine. It may be given in two ways: through reason and through 
revelation. When it is known through reason, it is called natural 
law. Thus, for instance, by the light of natural reason we know 
that it is wrong to blaspheme. Blasphemy, therefore, is a sin 
against the natural law. When the law is known through revela- 
tion, it is called divine positive law. Thus, for instance, we know 
by the light of revelation that it is wrong to attempt to dissolve the 
marriage bond. Christ Himself said: “What, therefore, God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” To attempt, then, to 
obtain a divorce, is a sin against divine positive law. 

On the other hand, the law which is given indirectly, that is, 
through a human authority, is called human law. An ecclesiastical 
ruler can make a law saying that his subjects must abstain from 
meat on Fridays. A civil ruler can make a law saying that his 
subjects must pay income tax. The important difference between 
human law and divine law is that the human is changeable, whilst 
the divine is unchangeable. The legislator who makes a law can also 
unmake it. He may modify it, change it, or abolish it. It is well to 
emphasize this, because misunderstanding often arises when the 
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Pope dispenses people from certain laws. In marriage cases, for 
instance, he has the right to dispense from impediments which in- 
volve laws of his own making. He cannot, however, dispense from 
those which are founded on divine law. Thus he can allow cousins 
to marry, but he cannot allow brother and sister to marry. 

The civil law, like the ecclesiastical law, comes also from God. 
The Holy Spirit says: “By Me kings reign, and lawgivers decree 
just things; by Me princes rules and the mighty decree justice.” 
The end of the civil law is the temporal welfare of the subjects, 
whilst the end of the ecclesiastical law is the spiritual welfare of the 
subjects. And since spiritual welfare is of more importance than 
temporal, civil law must never interfere with spiritual freedom. 
Sa long as the civil ruler keeps within his proper sphere, the Church 
is his ally and teaches her children that his laws must be obeyed. 
Usually he does not intend to make his laws bind in conscience. If, 
however, the subject avails himself of his liberty, if he chooses to 
take the risk of not being found out and if he is found out, then he 
is in conscience bound to undergo the punishment. A good Catholic, 
therefore, is of necessity a good citizen. Indeed, it is most remark- 
able how those countries which respect the laws of the Church 
reap the benefit of it in a loyal people, whilst those which trample on 
the laws of the Church gather the fruits of their action in a dis- 
affected and seditious people. 

In interpreting and adjusting the various laws, the Church takes 
broad views. She cannot leave each individual to interpret the law 
for himself. If she did she would not be a proper society. Every 
citizen of the United States is bound by the laws of the United 
States. But not every citizen knows all the laws of the United 
States. Hence there is need of lawyers and judges to interpret and 
administer the law. So also is it in the Catholic Church. Before 
any priest is allowed to sit in the confessional, he has to pass 
an examination to prove that he is sufficiently instructed in the 
science of moral law. When he enters the confessional, it is not 
to express his private opinions, but to administer the judgments of 
the Church. Where the will of the legislator is clear, then it has to 
be followed, even though the law be a hard one. Where, however, 
there is doubt, then the priest has to go as far as he can towards 
the freedom of the penitent. His guiding principle is: Favors must 
be amplified whilst inconveniences must be restricted. The peni- 
tent must always have the benefit of the doubt. The more difficult 
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cases, especially those relating to marriage, must be referred to the 
bishop, who is assisted by experts in the law. And when questions 
arise which are so grave as to demand the supreme authority of the 
Church, then they are referred to His Holiness the Pope, who is 
assisted by congregations of experts. All this marvelous system is 
designed to one end—to enable the Catholic faithful to form good 
and true consciences, and to act up to them. 

Together with a wide generosity in interpreting the law, the 
Church maintains a strong vigor in upholding the law. A law is 
useless unless it can be enforced. It is not worth the paper it is 
written on if the subjects may disregard it at their pleasure. Sin 
must have its punishment, and virtue its reward. Now nowhere, as 
in the Catholic Church, can there be found a morality sanctioned by 
so perfect a system of just rewards and punishments. 

First, she distinguishes between greater and lesser sins. It is 
true that every idle thought will have to be accounted for. But it 
is not true that an idle thought will be reckoned as grievous as, say, 
an act of perjury. Common sense tells us that a man who commits 
a murder deserves a greater punishment than a man who steals a 
loaf. It would be absurd to say that a man loses God’s favor be- 
cause he says an unkind word in haste. It would be equally absurd 
to suppose that a man could go on committing crimes all his life 
and yet without repentance or satisfaction receive the reward of 
heaven. In order, then, that God’s law may be effectual, there must 
be an eternal hell for impenitent sinners. There have been even 
great theologians in the Church who have thought that the majority 
of mankind go to hell. But the Church never said so. Indeed, we 
have got well past such an opinion now. We take broader views. 
We do not explain away the doctrine. Hell there is, and some 
souls there are who will go there. Christ has revealed that. But 
He has also revealed a purgatory for those who have deserved some 
punishment, and yet have not deserved the extreme penalty of ever- 
lasting fire. A man is not sent to hell merely for a grievous sin, 
but for a grievous sin and perseverance in it up to the moment of 
death. Provided he turns away from his sin, he shall save his soul 
alive. He may pay the penalty either by penance here or by purga- 
torial suffering hereafter. He simply has to be made perfect in love, 
and the nearer he comes to perfection here, the less he will have to 
make up hereafter. 

Vice is a habit which is destroyed through being supplanted by 
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another habit, which we call virtue. The Catholic Church singles 
out seven capital vices, the sources of other vices, and to them she 
applies seven corresponding virtues. A policeman can compel a 
loafer to move on, but he cannot create in him a desire for work. A 
judge can sentence a swindler to a term of imprisonment, but he 
cannot crush the passion of envy which is the source of all swindling. 
The Church, however, can touch the springs of the heart and can 
there implant her virtues. To the vice of pride she opposes the 
virtue of humility. To that of avarice she opposes liberality. To 
that of lust, charity. To anger, meekness. To gluttony and 
drunkenness, temperance. To envy, brotherly love. To sloth, 
diligence. 

Notice that amongst these virtues some are passive and some are 
active. Humility and meekness are passive. Brotherly love, liberal- 
ity, and diligence are active. Both kinds are wanted in order to 
build up a fine character. He, therefore, who blames the Church for 
insisting on passive virtues, simply shows his ignorance of human 
nature. Passive virtues are the special antidote to the vices of pride 
and anger. Passive virtues are thus the remedy against half the 
crimes which are committed against society. The Church, however, 
although she insists on the passive virtues, is not content with them. 
If humility and weakness are not accompanied with liberality, and 
brotherly love, and diligence, they degenerate into cowardice and 
weakness. The moral virtues, whether active or passive, consist in 
the strength of the will over the passions. He is a much nobler 
character who has strong passions under control than he who is 
almost passionless and seems ever to be at peace with himself. 

The moral virtues, however, are not sufficient in themselves. Their 
healing power is derived from a still deeper source. They depend 
on three virtues of another kind. They are linked with certain 
habits of mind which direct the soul to God Himself, rather than to 
one’s own self or to one’s neighbor. We call them faith, hope, and 
charity. We cannot be true to ourselves and true to our neighbor 
unless we are first true to God. But in order to be true to God we 
must first know him. And the habit of mind by which chiefly we 
know Him is faith. Reason can tell us something about Him; 
everything, indeed, that we can gather from His action in the 
created world. But faith tells us about the unseen world. Faith is a 
gift which enables to believe all the truths of that mystical universe 
which we do not see. It is a quality of mind by which we cling to 
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the truths which God has revealed, because God is the very truth 
and can neither deceive nor be deceived. When, therefore, the 
Church asks us to believe a revealed truth, it is not merely because 
she says it, but because God has said it. 

Further, faith alone is not sufficient. We must also have hope 
and charity. As faith has to do with God’s truthfulness, so hope 
has to do with God’s fidelity and power. It is a gift by which we 
firmly trust that God is able to fulfil His promises and that He will 
be faithful to them. He makes us confident of obtaining ail the 
means of coming to life eternal, and, if we use the means, of event- 
ually arriving at the happy end. 

Charity, too, has regard to God primarily and above all things, 


Outside the Church it means little more than kindness to one’s neigh- ° 


bor. But Christ said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind.” 
This is the greatest and first commandment. And the second is like 
to this: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The theological 
and the moral virtues are thus interwoven. They act and react on 
each other. Therefore, by directing charity primarily towards God, 
a much greater measure of charity is assured to our neighbor than if 
he were made the first object of our love. “If you love Me,” said 
God, “keep My commandments.” When we examine those com- 
mandments we find that only three of them refer to our direct duty 
to God, whilst seven of them refer to our direct duty to man. Love 
of God for His own sake, and of man for God’s sake, that is how we 
secure the greatest measure of love for God, for our neighbor, and 
for ourselves. 
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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
STEWARDSHIP 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you shall 
fail they may receive you into everlasting dwellings.’—Luke xvi, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The obvious lesson of the parable is that we 
must make a right use of creatures and thus win for ourselves an eternal 
reward. The parable explained. An argument not of similarity, but 
from the less to the greater, “a fortiori.” 

I. Two errors concerning property. One, claims absolute private owner- 
ship; the other, denies all private ownership. The truth lies midway: God 
alone has absolute ownership. Man has only a stewardship, since created 
things are intended for all mankind. Consequently, a man may not abuse 
or destroy his possessions, but must use them for himself and his neigh- 
bor. In serving himself rightly he best serves mankind. In serving man- 
kind rightly he best serves himself. 

II. The necessity of private ownership. Based on divine authority. 
Consonant with reason. Provides a motive for work, promotes order, 
and prevents quarrels in society. The state no power to destroy private 
ownership. Exposition of doctrine by Pope Leo XIII. The difference 
between “control” and “enjoyment” of possessions. 

III. The duties of property. To provide work for the workless and 
bread for the hungry. St. Basil’s example of the theatre. The difference 
between the obligations of charity and justice. The dignity of giving and 
receiving alms. The obligations of justice. Living wage as defined by 
Leo XIII. Freedom for religion. Working conditions. To watch 
these things on behalf of himself, wife, and children, a part of the work- 
man’s stewardship. But the chief duty of stewardship regards the care of 
the home. Reasonable and frugal comfort. Also thrift, and, if possible, 
small private ownership. 

Conclusion—This may seem worldly wise, but tt is also heavenly wise. 
Right use of endowments makes friends of them. Misuse makes enemies. 
As friends they lead to man’s highest happiness. 


The parable of the unjust steward, like all parables of our Lord, 
has one obvious lesson. It also has others, but one predominates and 
is easily understood. It is this: That we have to make a right use 
of all the possessions or goods which God has given us; that some 
day we shall have to give an account of our stewardship; and that if 
we are able to give a good account, we shall be rewarded with ever- 
lasting life. 

The steward of the parable was accused of having wasted the 
goods committed to his management, and was threatened with the 
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loss of his situation. Fearing the consequences of poverty, he set 
about making friends with his master’s debtors, doing it, however, at 
his master’s expense. The master found him out, and whilst not 
being able to approve of his servant’s dishonesty, yet could not help 
admiring his cuteness. Adversity sharpens one’s wits. The children 
in the darkness ought to be even wiser than the children of the light, 
Men who are involved in the cares, and trials, and sins of the world 
ought to be especially anxious to secure a place in their everlasting 
home. If the unjust steward could resort to such low means for the 
sake of obtaining a house to live in, how much more ought men to 
use the good things of this world for the purpose of obtaining eternal 
salvation? This right use of creatures, then, is the business of our 
stewardship. In using them rightly we are making friends of them; 
true friends, because they thereby procure for us our highest welfare 
and happiness. 

In these days there are two chief errors concerning this doctrine, 
The first is that of the proprietor, who thinks that his possessions 
are his own absolutely, and that he can do just what he likes with 
them. “That sovereign or that dollar,” he would say, “is my own. 
I can give it away, I can spend it in drink, or I can throw it into the 
sea, just as I please. I worked for it, or I had it left to me, and I am 
answerable to no one as what I shall do with it.” 

The other extreme is that of the socialist who thinks that no one 
has a right to possess private property. All property, he says, must 
' be owned by the State, and administered by the State, for the good 
of the individual. The State has absolute right over all wealth and 
recognizes no God, no supreme Lawgiver, who shall say how wealth 
shall be distributed and to what uses it shall be put. 

The truth lies midway between these extremes. It is the doctrine 
of the Gospel and the Catholic Church. Its fundamental principle 
is that God alone is the absolute owner of all created things. He 
depends on no one when He wishes to dispose of His own creation. 
“Tf I should be hungry, I would not tell thee, for the world is mine 
and the fulness thereof.” “This silver is mine and the gold is mine, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” Even man himself belongs to God, for 
God made him, raised him to a supernatural destiny, and when he 
had fallen away from his destiny redeemed him. Since all men, 
then, are destined for God, and since all created things are destined 
to help man to come to God, the whole of created things are meant to 
supply the needs of all mankind. Whatever wealth, therefore, an 
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individual inherits, whether it be wealth of gold, or wealth of land, or 
wealth of intelligence, or wealth of artistic taste, he inherits with it 
the duty of stewardship. He must so manage it that it supplies the 
needs of men. He may not abuse it to his own destruction. If he 
has a sovereign or a dollar which is not necessary for his own sup- 
port in his own station of life, he is bound to devote it to the welfare 
of his fellow man. He cannot divide it equally amongst all men, 
and so he has a certain amount of choice as to the direction in which 
he will expend it. Indeed, God has given him intelligence and free 
will to decide this direction. But he may not put that money to an 
ignoble use, he may not do just as he likes with it. He must use his 
moral judgment as a steward who administers the gifts of God, 
which are meant to benefit all mankind. In serving himself rightly, 
in using his best judgment as to how he shall distribute his superflu- 
ous wealth, whether to the poor, or to the hospitals, or to science, or 
to free libraries, in so doing he is doing the best for mankind at 
large. And what is true of his sovereign and his dollar is also true 
of his landed estates, of his business capacity, his scientific attain- 
ments, his artistic endowments, his charm of personality, his spiritual 
power, all his personal endowments, whether of mind or of body, 
whether of nature or of grace. “Inasmuch as you did it unto the 
least of these, my brethren, you did it unto me.” 

This dependent ownership or stewardship under God is, never- 
theless, a real ownership, an ownership albeit carrying with it certain 
duties. “What is man that thou art mindful of him?” says the 
Psalmist. “Thou has subjected all things under his feet, all sheep 
and oxen ; moreover, the beasts also of the fields, the birds of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea.” For this subjection and control private 
ownership is necessary. First, it is necessary as a motive to en- 
courage a man to work. It is not in the nature of man willingly to 
expend his labor merely for the good of others. Secondly, it is 
necessary for the order of society. Society could not be carried on 
for one day if each man helped himself directly to the goods of 
nature. Thirdly, it is necessary for the peace of society. Society 
would obviously be turned into anarchy if every man indiscriminately 
tried to distribute the wealth of the world amongst his fellow men. 
Even as it is, quarrels arise amongst partners in ownership which 
could not arise in individual ownership. If private ownership were 
destroyed the whole reason for the existence of property would be 
defeated ; it could not be made to serve the needs of mankind. 
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Since this ownership is founded on the law of nature, the State 
has no right to take it away. The State did not confer it. The 
State exists for the sake of protecting individuals. Individuals, then, 
if they are to fulfil one of the first duties of their stewardship, must 
stand up for the rights of property. The Church goes a long way in 
insisting on the duties attached to property, but those duties cannot 
be performed unless the prior right is respected. Pope Leo XIII. 
voices the doctrine as follows: “Man not only can possess the fruits 
of the earth, but also the very soil. The right to possess private 
property is derived from nature, not from man; and the State has a 
right to control its use in the interests of the public good alone, but 
by no means to absorb it altogether. The first and most funda- 
mental principle, therefore, if one would undertake to alleviate the 
condition of the masses, must be the inviolability of private property.” 

Next comes the question of the rights of those who do not own 
property. St. Thomas solves the question by a very important dis- 
tinction: “In regard to an external thing,” he says, “man has two 
powers. One is the power of managing and controlling it, and as 
to this it is lawful for a man to possess private property. It is, more- 
over, necessary for human life. The other power man has over 
external things is the using of them; and as to this a man must not 
hold external things as his own property, but as every one’s; so as 
to make no difficulty, I mean in sharing them when others are in 
need. Whence the apostle says: “Charge the rich of this world to 
do good, to be rich in good works, to give easily, to communicate to 
others, to lay up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on the true life.” 

Having established the right to control private property, there 
remains the further question of the right to use it. If a family 
occupies a tract of land, that land by the aid of air, sunshine and rain 
becomes fruitful beyond the needs of the family. The family cannot 
and must not attempt to use all the fruits of the land for itself. It 
owns the source of what is necessary for its own and other people’s 
needs. The father has not made the source himself. He has only 
contributed a small share of the preparation. He has plowed and 
sown, but God has given the increase. God, in thus blessing him, has 
constituted him the steward of His gifts. 

St. Thomas explains this by an example. It would seem, he says, 
that one ought not to possess anything as private property, for there 
is authority on the part of the rich man who is allowed to say: “I 
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will gather all things that are grown to me, and my goods.” But 


’ against this it must be said that the occupation of land is like taking 


a seat in the theatre. He who goes first to the theatre would do no 
wrong if he prepared the way for others. His wrongdoing would 
be this: that he hindered others. And similarly a rich man does no 
wrong if, being the first to take possession of what to begin with was 
common property, he lets others also have the benefit of it; but he 
sins if he excludes others from it without exception. Wherefore 
St. Basil says: “Why is it that you are rich and he is poor, except 
in order that you may win the merit of good stewardship and he may 
be crowned with the rewards of patience?” 

The man thus in possession of property can help his fellow men 
in two ways: he can either give them work, if they can work, or he 
can give them food, if they cannot. The duties of stewardship oblige 
him to do what he can. It is an obligation, however, of charity. He 
is not, therefore, bound to help others at grave inconvenience to 
himself. And if, after he has done what he can, there are neighbors 
whom he has been unable to help, they have no right to complain. 
Of course the man who receives work feels more independent than 
the man who receives bread. But both ought to be given and taken 
with equal dignity. The steward of God’s gifts ought not to deal 
out his alms in a superior, haughty, and condescending manner. The 
recipient ought not to look for them in a spirit of humiliation. Both 
parties ought to raise their minds to the Supreme Father, and under 
Him recognize each other as brothers. 

Again, we must quote Pope Leo XIII. in confirmation of this 
doctrine: “Whoever has received,” he says, “from the divine bounty 
a large share of temporal blessings, whether they be external and 
corporal, or gifts of the mind, has received them for the purpose of 
using them for the perfecting of his own nature, and, at some time, 
that he may employ them, as the steward of God’s Providence, for 
the benefit of others.” Pope Pius X., too, has declared the same 
truth. “An obligation of charity,” he says, “rests on rich men and 
holders of property to help the poor and needy according to the 
Gospel precept; and so grave is this precept that on the day of 
judgment, according to Christ Himself, a special reckoning will be 
made of its fulfilment.” 

When, however, a master has provided work for a workman, there 
is at once set up between them relationships of justice. Faithful 
stewardship requires that the master shall first know and do what 
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justice requires of him towards his servant. Faithful stewardship 
requires the same of the servant towards his master. 

On the one hand, the workman may not demand wages so high as 
to ruin the estate. On the other hand, the master may not pay wages 
so low as to ruin the servant. The minimum living wage has been 
declared by Leo XIII. in one immortal sentence, which cannot be 
repeated too often; namely, that a workman’s wages should be 
sufficient to enable him to maintain himself, his wife, and his children 
in reasonable and frugal comfort. Master and workman should 
make free agreements as far as possible; nevertheless, they should 
never agree to any contradiction of that natural justice which says 
that remuneration should be enough to support a frugal and well- 
behaved wage-earner. Pius X. has confirmed this principle, sum- 
ming up, at the same time, the other duties of the master. “The 
obligations of justice,” he says, “binding on capitalists and masters, 
are as follows: To pay fair wages to the work-people ; not to injure 
their lawful savings by force, or fraud, or usury, whether open or 
masked ; to give them freedom to fulfil their religious duties ; not to 
expose them to moral corruption and the danger of scandals; not to 
damage their family life or their spirit of thrift; not to impose work 
on them disproportionate to their strength or unsuited to their age 
and sex.” 

It is part of the workman’s stewardship to watch these rights, to 
see that they are protected, either by presenting his case to the State, 
or by having recourse to a strike. Yes, we have high authority for 
the use of the strike. Cardinal Manning held that it was the work- 
man’s only remedy. But care for his own natural rights is only the 
beginning of the workman’s stewardship. His rights also connote 
duties. The first is to render a fitting service to his master. He 
must be respectful towards his master, yet not servile. He must be 
careful not to waste his master’s time or property. Then, having 
fully earned his just wages, he must remember that his chief duty 
of stewardship begins. His wages are for the welfare of himself and 
his family. His home, then, is his first consideration. To take half 
his wages to the public house would be a grave breach of his duties 
of stewardship. The Church speaks very clearly about the work- 
man’s right to a just wage, and she speaks equally clearly about his 
right use of it. Even the keeping of himself, his wife and family in 
reasonable and frugal comfort does not mark the end of a good 
stewardship. He must study economy, cut down expenses, put by 
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some little savings and thus secure a small income. If he could only 
become a small owner, he would have done something to strengthen 
the stability of his family and also the stability of the State. 

Perhaps the caviller may suggest that this is a worldly-wise policy. 
It is. But it is also heavenly wise. The supernatural is that which 
is built on the natural. Unless the foundation is firm, the super- 
structure will be unsafe. In looking after the material well-being 
of the family according to Catholic principles, a man is preparing the 
way for his family’s eternal salvation. In directing his mental and 
bodily endowments to his higher welfare, he is making friends of 
the Mammon of iniquity. If he misdirected his endowments, they 
would become his enemies and drag him down to perdition. But 
rightly used, they become his friends, leading him into everlasting 
dwellings. 
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FourtH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Hoty Mass THE PERPETUAL SACRIFICE 


“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction —We may say that our Lord’s reply to St. Peter’s 
impulsive request was contained in the words He uttered on a sub 
sequent occasion: “Behold, I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” “His delight is to be with the children of 
men.” Whether saints or sinners, He never leaves us orphans. As 
divine Teacher or Prophet, He is still in Peter’s boat, ever instructing 
the multitudes that gather on the shores of time. He is also a high 
“Priest for ever, according to the order of Melchisedec,” offering 
up the perpetual sacrifice of holy Mass. Christ’s sacrificial act at the 
Last Supper and on the Cross, like the work of the sun, never ceases, 
The Mass perpetuates the Sacrifice of Calvary till the end of time, 
Christ will never depart from our altars as long as there are men to 
whom to apply the fruits of Redemption. This sublime and inspiring 
thought of the Mass, as our perpetual sacrifice, will be the theme of 
our short discourse to-day. 

Just as the personal, inner, sacrifice of a humble and contrite 
heart, the incense of prayer, and praise, and worthy motive ever 
ascends from the altar of the heart, as “an odor of sweetness in 
God’s sight,” so, likewise, does the great, outward, and public sac- 
rificial rite of the Mass, the clean oblation of the new law, ever 
mount to God, “From the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same.” For everywhere, and at all times, it is man’s. felt duty to 
worship God, to thank Him for His gifts, to satisfy for their sins, 
and ask His help in their many needs; and this duty and work they 
have ever tried to discharge, both by inner and personal, as well as 
by public and outward sacrifice. In olden times there were many 
forms of outward sacrifice answering to above instincts ; but all four 
are now gathered up and expressed in the unceasing Mass. “In 
every place,” and we may add, “at every moment, there is a sac- 
rifice.”’ It permeates and, if we could only realize it, gives fulness 
and meaning to life. 
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When men scattered abroad, from the cradle of the race in 
Western Asia, they carried with them two things: the knowledge of 
the one true God and the duty of publicly worshiping Him by 
sacrifice. Neither of these has perished. God has always raised up 
witnesses and a sacrifice; and when men lost sight of Him and 
turned to worship the creature by the sacred rite of sacrifice, He 
chose a nation to testify to Him and fixed the sacrifices they should 
offer: the one, a type of the Church; and the other, of the Mass. 
The same to-day. We have the people of God gathered into the one 
true Church, who worship Him by the one true sacrifice of the Mass. 
If not, if we have no daily sacrifice going round the world with the 
sun, as the prophet Malachi foretold, then we are less favored than 
the Jews, who had their varied daily offerings, to say nothing of the 
wonderful Shekina, or mystic halo of light, rendering visible testi- 
mony to the divine Presence in their midst. Surely, type and figure 
are not greater than the reality they foreshadow. 

No! The one perfect religion, founded by Christ, implies the one 
perfect rite of sacrifice. And just as He made provision for His 
perpetual teaching office in the person of Peter and his successors, 
so did He make like provision for the continuance of His priestly 
office in the perpetual Sacrifice of the Mass. This He did by initi- 
ating in germ this solemn rite at the Last Supper. The simple ritual, 
then employed, is still embodied in the Mass; the raising of the eyes, 
the note of thanksgiving, the great central prayer, and the double 
consecration of the elements, followed by Communion. 

The existence of the rite of perpetual sacrifice is, indeed, the sole 
means of fulfilling His promise to “give them His body to eat and 
His blood to drink.” How otherwise can He feed His flock with 
the “Bread of Life,” which He distinctly calls ““His Body and Blood,” 
except through a sacrifice, framed as a meal? Do away with daily 
Mass, and there is a dearth of “our daily bread.” There is no other 
way of replenishing our ciborium, but that of repeating the great 
action that Christ bade His priests do after Him, and which mysti- 
cally represents His death, till “He comes” in judgment, by the 
repetition of the divine Words that do the work of the sacrificial 
knife; i. e., separate verbally the body from the blood. Christ gave 
His disciples in Communion the same Body “that should be delivered 
for them,” and the same Blood “that should be shed for them,” not in 
the form under which that Body lay mangled on the Cross, but trans- 
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formed under the semblance of bread and wine, that stay the pangs 
of bodily hunger. 

How few ever realize the grandeur of the perpetual sacrifice, 
How stimulating and comforting is the thought that holy Mass is 
never really over; that, when in our own local church we see the 
lights put out, the altar covered, and the church left empty, when 
those that joined us in the morning offering have gone away to their 
daily rounds of business, or pleasure, or work; yet, holy Mass still 
goes on, nay, that when night comes and the whole world to us 
seems wrapped in darkness, or sleep, or sin, yet the holy Sacrifice 
never ceases withal, but is ever rising as an odor of sweetness in 
God’s sight. From dawn to sunset, and from sunset back to dawn, the 
Mass-bell is ever ringing somewhere in the world, thus fulfilling to 
the letter the prophecy of Malachi, that “In every place there is 
sacrifice and a clean oblation offered, from the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same.” 

No doubt, as creatures, we are all bound to worship and thank 
almighty God, make atonement for our sins, and ask His divine 
help. Our very hearts, indeed, should be altars from which the in- 
cense of prayer in love, homage, thanksgiving, and petition should 
never cease to ascend ; but how inspiring the thought that our weak, 
puny, halting efforts, in this respect, are caught up, elevated, puri- 
fied and intensified by the pure, holy offering of the Mass. 

To get near to God, to be one with Him, to have Him visibly and 
tangibly, if possibly, in our midst, is the purpose of Religion ; and it 
is in holy Mass and Communion that this union reaches its height 
and climax. Union with the perpetual sacrifice is union with God. 

Who will not, then, ever love, prize, and regularly assist at the 
holy Sacrifice, sole means of fully carrying out God’s injunction in 
Holy Writ: “Offer ye My oblation and My bread, and burnt sacrifice 
of most sweet odor in their due season” (Num. xxviii, 2). In the 
words of “Loss and Gain,” “To me nothing is so consoling, so 
piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming as the Mass, said as it is among 
us. I could attend Mass forever and not be tired. It is not a mere 
form of words: it is a great action, the greatest action that can be 
onearth. It is not the invocation merely, but, if I dare use the word, 
the evocation of the Eternal. He becomes present on the altar in 
the flesh and blood, before whom angels bow and devils tremble. 
This is that awful event, which is the scope, and is the interpretation 
of every part of the solemnity.” 
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FirtH SuNpDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Hoty Eucuarist, Gop’s TRANSCENDENT GIFT TO MAN 


“Tf, therefore, thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there remember that thy 
brother hath anything against thee, . . . go first to be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.’—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—The highest gift that we can offer to God, ¢. ¢., 
bring to His altar, is the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. None should 
dare look even at the Host, the great mystery of union, love and 
reconciliation with a justly angry God, whose heart rankles with 
spite, or hatred, to his fellow man. The holy Eucharist, in its two 
great phases of Sacrifice and Sacrament, of Mass and Communion, 
is meant to bind us to God and our neighbor in holy love. Hence 
its name of love feast in apostolic times. For in this transcendent 
gift of God “we all do eat the same spiritual food, and drink the 
same spiritual drink.” “For we being many, are one bread, one 
body, all that partake of one bread” (I. Cor. x, 17). 

Hence the essential need, if in sin, of preparing one’s self for 
Communion, by approaching Confession, the Sacrament of recon- 
ciliation with God and our neighbor. “If, then, thou offer thy gift 
at the altar, . . . go first to be reconciled,” by undoing the wrong 
done to others. “Wherefore let a man prove himself; and so let 
him eat of that bread and drink of that Chalice” (I. Cor. xi, 28). 

We have hitherto dealt with the holy Eucharist as a sacrifice. It 
now remains for us to treat of it as a Sacrament. Its main purpose 
as a sacrifice is divine worship. The Mass is the central act of 
public homage, duly offered by the community to almighty God. 
It is the gift we daily bring to His holy altar. 

As a Sacrament its aim is the holiness, or sanctification, of men. 
Mass is our gift or offering of God; holy Communion His gift or 
offering to us. 

To be holy, is to be united to God by a wonderful gift, called 
gtace, the main channels of which, besides prayer and other good 
personal works, are certain divinely ordained rites, called Sacra- 
ments, that convey this mysterious gift to duly disposed souls, in a 
manner quite independent of human agency. It is the supernatural 
link between God and man. There is thus, in religion, a commerce 
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or interchange, a communion between the Creator and the creature, 
by Sacrifice and Sacrament, a mutual giving and receiving of gifts, 
We offer God, in the Mass, His only begotten Son, as a gift; and 
receive Him back with His attendant grace in holy Communion, 
No wonder, then, that religion is focussed in the Eucharist, and that 
all else, in the way of divine worship, circles round it as satellites 
round their sun. 

“If thou didst know the gift of God,” our Lord seems to say to 
us as to the Samaritan woman of old, the Eucharist, or Com- 
munion is then God’s transcendent gift to man. It contains not 
merely grace, that gift of living water, “springing up into life ever- 
lasting,” but the Giver. For holy Communion is the actual receiving 
of the Body and Blood, soul and divinity of Jesus Christ, under the 
appearance of bread and wine. We may study this gift of God, 
doctrinally, as a supremely important truth of faith, or, practically, 
as an equally vital matter of piety and duty. By the reality of this 
gift the Church stands or falls. Belief in Christ-God, as man’s 
Saviour and regenerator, hinges on the Blessed Sacrament. Without 
it faith crumbles away into rationalism, for if Christ is merely man, 
we have a right to ask with the Jews: “How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat?” Just think what going to holy Communion means. 
It means that each one kneeling at the altar rails, receiving what 
appears unmistakably a tiny, white, round particle of unleavened 
bread, in reality admits as guest the living Body and Blood, soul and 
divinity of Him who died on the Cross, to redeem and save us. 
This is “a hard saying,” yet it is held with unwavering tenacity by 
at least three out of five of all professed believers in Christ through- 
out the Christian world ; and has been so held by united Christendom 
since our Lord, some 2,000 years ago, “took bread into His holy and 
venerable hands and blessed it, saying: ‘This is My Body,’ etc.” 
He thus adopted a new sacramental mode of existence to feed us 
with the Bread of Life. Not that our senses are deceived. We 
really do see what our eyes and other senses observe, in the way of 
shape, color, taste, dimensions, and the rest; but these objective 
sense impressions no longer inhere in bread and wine, but only 
serve to veil and localize the Lord’s Body. The substance of bread, 
never an object of sense, but of mind, has been changed into the 
substance of Him who calls Himself “the Bread of Life, come down 
from heaven.” We often see wonderful changes around us—water 
becoming solid, fixed, hard ice; or, again, disappearing entirely into 
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invisible and intangible vapor. The same may happen to gold, or 
silver, or iron—all forms of matter, in fact; but we know that the 
substance of water, or iron, or steel remains under all these changes. 
It is only the accidents, or qualities, the shape, size, color, and the 
rest, that disappear, not the invisible and intangible substance under- 
neath. In the holy Eucharist it is the reverse; the substance of bread 
changes into the Lord’s body, and the qualities, or accidents, remain. 
These qualities, or species, fix or determine our Lord locally. Once 
they change, fade away, or perish, the Body and Blood of Christ are 
no longer present, other substances take their place. It is only the 
substance of bread that undergoes transubstantiation ; not anything 
introduced into the bread or wine. This furnishes an answer to the 
objections drawn from poisoned hosts, or wine, or the nourishing 
or even intoxicating effects they may produce. These only occur 
when the sacred Presence is no longer there, and the ordinary laws 
of nature resume their sway over the new accidents and substance 
that result from the passing away of the species, that veil the Lord 
of Hosts when He comes to visit us in holy Communion. 

Some forms of matter, such as light, electricity, or ether, have 
properties so rare and attenuated as to border almost on the spiritual ; 
but they are gross when compared to the precious substance of our 
Lord’s transfigured and risen Body, that materializes at the words of 
consecration, in order to become our food and drink. This Body 
shares in the divine ubiquity. It cannot be broken or injured. Like 
man’s image in a broken mirror, it is in the whole and in each part. 
Like words issuing from the mouth, which are heard equally by one 
or a thousand, it is received entire by all communicants throughout 
the world. 

This is God’s transcendent gift to man, “Emmanuel, God with us,” 
in the form of food. Life is a banquet. All living creatures need 
food to live; but who would dream of the Lord’s body as a banquet 
for the soul. Each species under which it appears is a true Sacra- 
ment, under which we receive the gift of our Lord’s Body and Blood, 
soul and divinity, in all their integrity. 

This presence of our Lord, unlike other sacramental rites, does not 
pass away in the making or application. It is permanent as long as 
the species remain under which it is veiled. It thus means the perma- 
nent sojourn of the Incarnate Word amongst us, ever continuing in 
person the work of redemption and sanctification. This gift of God 
perpetuates Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Calvary. 
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This is God’s free gift, open to all. We are invited by Christ’s 
vicar to come—men, women, and children, frequently, daily even, 
to feast on the new Tree of Life and drink of the great fountain, 
open to the house of David: “All you that thirst come to the waters: 
and you that have no money make haste, buy and eat” (Is. ly, 1), 





SixtH SunpAy AFTER PENTECOST 
Hoty Eucwarist, THE TREE OF LIFE 


“From whence can anyone fill them here with bread in the wilderness,” 
—Gospel of day. 


From the beginning God has solved the problem involved in this 
question by “opening His hand and filling with plenty every living 
creature.” The earth is a wilderness, and yet life is a banquet, from 
which none are sent empty away. Every creature that lives, from 
the mosses and lichens to man, cries for food; but there is “a table 
spread in the wilderness,” from which our “heavenly Father feedeth 
them.” Have we ever pondered on God’s answer to our prayer for 
“daily bread” ; and what it means to myriad beings on earth, in sea, 
and in sky, that go to make up the family of God? 

To feed men’s souls with the bread of life, His flesh that is “meat, 
indeed, and His blood that is drink, indeed,” our Lord God works 
a more stupendous miracle daily, all the world over, than that 
recorded in the Gospel of the day. The latter miracle was but one of 
the many types, and symbols, and figures found in the Testament, 
old and new, to prepare men’s minds for that of the Communion, or 
sharing of the Body and Blood of Christ. In the old law, men par- 
took of the victims offered in sacrifice ; but who could foresee that in 
the sacrifice of the new law they should be united in eating of “the 
body that was delivered for them, and the blood shed for them” on 
Calvary? We may all now share in partaking of this Victim offered 
at the Mass, the new Sacrifice, that carries on that of the Cross. 

Undoubtedly the real Presence of our Saviour, in holy Com- 
munion, thus received, is “a hard saying,” and to prepare men’s 
minds for it, we find it clearly foreshadowed in the Old, and forcibly 
declared in the New Testament. Even before the fall of man, the 
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Eucharist cast its shadow on the world in the wondrous tree of life, 
planted in the Garden of Eden. Let me briefly call your attention to- 
day to this figure of “the bread of life.” 

The fruit of this strange product of nature, as then ordered, did 
not impart life, but maintained it, by preserving the body from decay 
and death. Sin alone could, and did, prevail against the gift of God, 
and undo the effects of the tree of life. Even in Paradise, as in the 
world to-day, there were plants and trees — food, in short — that 
destroyed life, as well as a food that preserved it. Man, through 
good food is still, to a limited extent, a self-repairing creature, who 
can keep long in health, strength, and vigor; or a self-destroying 
creature, who may lose the gift of life. That he should cease to live is 
almost as strange as that he should ever begin. There is mystery 
in the law of death, as of life. 

Whatsoever meaning we attach to the story of Eden and the fall 
of man, the latter only too visible and tangible in the moral wreckage 
around us to-day, one thing is certain: that the tree of life was a 
type, a figure, an emblem, of the holy Communion, 1. ¢., of Christ, 
made for us, the bread that is the staff of our spiritual life: “This is 
the bread which cometh down from heaven, that if any man eat of 
it, he may not die” (John vi, 50). The eucharistic tree stands to- 
day in the new Paradise, the Church of God, within reach of all. Its 
fruit is not meant to bestow the new life of grace, like Baptism, or 
Penance, but to uphold and strengthen pre-existing life. For it is 
the food of the living, not of the dead. The very imagery Christ 
uses points to His being the new tree of life. Even if man had not 
fallen, it is largely held that Christ would have come, not as Saviour 
and Redeemer, but to join our nature to His, and substitute the tree 
of the Eucharist for the tree of life. I am the Vine,” He says, “you 
the branches.” Men must be engrafted on this tree to live. He is 
the true vine, from which comes the juice that is to be turned into 
the precious Blood. He is the grain of wheat, “bearing grain a 
hundredfold,” that is to be ground into the “bread of eternal life.” 

Without bread, general term for food, man cannot live, cannot act, 
think or love. No matter how high or lofty one’s aim or aspirations 
may be, we must first secure our daily bread. Dearth of bread im- 
perils life, physical, moral and intellectual. 

In like manner God has chosen the humble form of bread to 
sustain the highest form of divine life, just as He chose the fruit of 
the tree of life to confer bodily immortality. 
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But the tree of life was a mere shadow of the eucharistic tree 
that has grown up from the tiny seed of the Lord’s body and over. 
shadowed the whole earth. This new tree now bends its branches 
and yields its sweet fruit and cooling shade to all the nations of the 
earth. The happy indwellers of Eden must have had access to the 
tree of life, ever fresh, ever green, ever laden with fruit. So it is 
with the tree of the Eucharist, in God’s well-fenced and watered 
garden, the Church. It is open and free to all comers. Holy Com- 
munion, the fruit of this tree, is no rich man’s inheritance. The 
bread of life is dispensed to all who come for it: “All you that 
thirst, come to the waters; and you that have no money, make haste, 
buy and eat.” Holy Communion is a fountain that never runs dry; 
a “pot of meal,” like the gift to the widow of Sarepta, that never 
falls short—a tree ever laden with fruit. One of the prodigies of 
the Eucharist is, that like the loaves and the fishes in the Gospel of 
the day, it increases by division. To share and break the Sacred 
Host, is not to diminish, but to multiply Christ, living and present, 
whole and entire, in each part. A broken mirror does not divide, 
but multiplies, what it reflects. The soul is whole in the entire body, 
and in each part, and is not diminished or increased with the loss or 
growth of its parts. So is it with the fruit we pluck and eat from the 
eucharistic tree that grows on our altars in holy Mass, and which is 
dispensed in holy Communion. It is sometimes alleged against the 
real presence of our Lord in the Eucharist, that there were pagan 
Eucharists, vegetable gods, sacred plants and trees with magic 
properties, in nearly all religions. Whatsoever truth there may be 
in all this, is but a confirmation of our teaching, a detached ray of 
primitive light, bearing on and recalling the tree of life, the earliest 
figure of our Eucharist. Who will say that this “transcendent gift 
of God” is no more than blessed bread, or a mere semblance and 
figure of our Lord, seeing that the tree of life foreshadowing it was 
so wonderful, so divine, as to bestow immortality on the very body 
that partook of its fruit? No, this gift is not mere bread, nor the 
figure, nor semblance of Christ’s Body and Blood; nor His truth, as 
the food of the soul; but, what He said it was, and what the Church, 
His organ, teaches it to be, “His flesh, indeed, and His blood, in- 
deed.” 

And just as the tree of life required actual life, in order to produce 
its wonderful effects, so does the Eucharist. To secure eternal life, 
we must be living in grace, robed in the wedding garb, bestowed in 
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Baptism, or washed clean in Penance. Side by side with the tree of 
life grew the poisoned tree, wherein lurked sin, and Satan, and 
death. Taste not the fruits of the tree of pleasure, fair to the eye, and 
sweet to the taste, but which bring death to the soul. Cling to the 
Vine, which is Christ. If we would reap the fruits of the new tree 
of life, let us not forget St. Paul’s warning words: “Therefore, let 
man prove himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of the 
chalice. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the body of the Lord” 
(I. Cor. xi, 28, 29). 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PascHaL LAms, FIGURE OF THE EUCHARIST 


“Even so, every good tree bringeth forth good fruit.’—Gospel of day. 


Introduction—We have already seen in what sense Christ, in holy 
Communion, is the new “tree of life” in God’s garden, the Church. 
To judge how fair and excellent it is, we have but to apply our 
Lord’s own test, in the Gospel of the day, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The fruits reaped in Mass and holy Communion, and 
still being reaped ever since the Last Supper, prove how “good a 
tree” our Lord then planted in His Church. 

It was at the Last Supper, when our Lord was celebrating the 
Pasch or Passover feast, that He instituted this great mystery of 
love. The Paschal lamb they had just eaten in common was one of 
the main types of the new Sacrifice and Sacrament then launched 
on the world. It is with this striking type of the Eucharist we shall 
deal to-day. 

Indeed, one of the tenderest figures of Christ is the lamb, por- 
trayed on every eucharistic emblem, altar, or ornament. Here is “the 
Lamb, slain from the beginning of the world.” ‘We were redeemed 
with the precious Blood of Christ, as of a lamb, unspotted and un- 
defiled” (I. Pet. i, 19). St. John the Baptist’s exclamation, on be- 
holding Him, was the expression daily used in the administration of 
holy Communion, “Behold the Lamb of God, Him who taketh away 
the sins of the world” (John i, 29) ; just as it was foretold of Him by 
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Isaias the prophet that “He should be dumb as a lamb before his 
shearers” (Is. liii, 7). 

Our Easter, with its obligation of Communion, and its custom of 
feasting on lambs killed for the occasion, is but the great Jewish 
Passover Christianized ; i. e., type giving place to antetype, shadows 
and symbols merged into the reality they prefigured. The main 
object of the Jewish Passover was to remind the people of their de. 
livery from Egyptian bondage. To compel the stiff-necked Pharaoh 
to let the people of God go, the decree went forth from the Lord of 
life and death that the first-born of every family in the land should 
be slain by the destroying angel. To avert this calamity, the Israel 
ites were enjoined to kill in each household a lamb, without spot or 
blemish, to be offered in sacrifice. The blood of the lamb, sprinkled 
on the side-posts and door-posts of their houses, stayed the arm of 
divine wrath or justice. In sacrificing the lamb, not a bone was to 
be broken; and it was to be eaten roasted, whole and entire, with 
unleavened bread. This sacrificial meal was to be taken hastily, and 
by the people, girt and ready for their journey through the desert, 
to the promised land. 

We, too, were held fast in worse than Egyptian darkness and 
bondage, slaves to Satan and sin. Our Lord, “the Lamb without 
spot,” “holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners” (Heb. vii, 
26), slain for us by the agency of sinful men; or, rather, consumed 
in the flames of His own divine love, offered Himself at once, priest 
and victim, on Calvary; and continues this offering in the Mass, 
thus giving us in a pure and bloodless manner “His flesh to eat, and 
His blood to drink.” 

The Jewish Passover and its attendant sacrifice, as a memorial 
of the delivery from Egypt, is extinct. It perished at the destruc 
tion of Jerusalem, under Titus, never to revive again; but holy 
Mass and Communion, as a real, and at the same time commemora- 
tive, sacrifice, carry on the memory both of the Paschal Lamb and of 
our Lord’s sacrifice and death till the end of time. 

How truly is our Lord in the Eucharist the Lamb of God; He is 
at once, as His figure amongst the Jews, our pleader and Saviour, 
our sacrifice and our food. His presence within us turns away the 
destroying angel from our bodies and souls, and makes them sanctu- 
aries, the homes and temples of the living God. 

The offering in sacrifice was not enough; each member of the 
family had to share in eating the lamb that was offered. So, to-day, 
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it is not enough to be present at the Sacrifice of the Mass—we must 
all, at certain times, share, by Communion, in eating the spotless 
Lamb offered therein. The Jewish sacrifice and feast of Passover 
was held at Jerusalem, and annually ; our new sacrifice is perpetual, 
and unceasingly offered up, “from the rising to the setting sun.” 
Our Mass is said daily, and we are invited to share in it not merely 
once a year, but every day of our lives, if only rightly disposed. 

It was part of the divine Ordinance, that no bone should be 
broken, and that the lamb should be eaten completely. Nothing was 
to be left. In like manner Christ, our Paschal Lamb, in holy Com- 
munion, must be received in all His integrity — body, soul, and 
divinity. Herein we touch on the resemblance that is the chief 
wonder of the Eucharist. Our Lord, at the Last Supper, like the 
priest at Mass, broke bread and divided it; but the body of the Lord 
was neither broken nor divided. It was only the appearance, or 
species, that were, and thus are, dealt with. Our Lord is received 
whole and entire under each element, and under each separate 
particle. We receive the Lamb of God not dead, as the Jews, not in 
atorn or mangled state, as on the Cross; but the Lamb in all its ful- 
ness, that now lives—the Lamb of God in His glorified state in 
heaven. 

He comes to all and each, equally, in all the consecrated Hosts, 
on the teeming altars of the world. 

The Body and Blood of Christ, made our soul’s food, the “corn 
and wine of the elect,” never fail. Under the divinely magical power 
of the words of consecration it materializes on our altars; yet free 
from the shackles and limitations of matter, as known to us. The 
“harvest of the Mass” is unlimited, and inexhaustible, and incor- 
tuptible. The food of the Lord’s Body is open to us as the ocean 
or the atmosphere. We cannot exhaust, we cannot corrupt or hinder 
access to the sea and the air; no more can we to “the body of the 
Lamb that was offered for us, and the blood that was shed for us,” 
and now within reach of all God’s children, in holy Communion. 

The manner in which the Israelites were commanded to eat the 
Paschal Lamb is instructive and suggestive in its bearing on holy 
Communion. They had to wear the garb of pilgrims, reminding us 
that we, too, are pilgrims on our way to the promised land, and that 
we need this divine Food to sustain us on our march through the 
desert of this life. They had their loins girt, a symbol to us, of the 
need of a penitential spirit ; and, above all, of the spirit of holy con- 
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tinence, as a necessary disposition for union with the chaste and 
virginal flesh of Christ in holy Communion. They carried a staf 
whilst partaking of the lamb, to teach us figuratively that the blessed 
Sacrament we receive as food is the staff of life, on which we must 
lean for support, and with which we may defend ourselves in the 
toils and warfare of life. 

Through the veils of the Paschal sacrifice and banquet of the 
old law, we seem to hear the Lamb of the new alliance, our Lord 
and Saviour, present before us in the Host to-day, saying: “Come to 
Me, all ye that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh you, 
Take up My yoke upon you, and learn of Me, because I am meek 
and humble of heart; and you shall find rest to your souls” (Matt, 
xi, 28, 29). 





E1cGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE 


“There was a certain rich man who had a steward; and the same was 
accused unto him that he had wasted his goods.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction—Our Lord’s words in the Gospel imply that even 
amongst the holy and the God-fearing there is a vast waste of 
heavenly goods. The gifts of grace are more recklessly thrown away 
than those of nature; and we all know how sad is man’s abuse of 
health, wealth, and talent, and other worldly goods entrusted him by 
God. Things are even worse, our Lord tells us, in the higher order of 
grace: “For the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.” Take the spiritual wealth, e. g., stored 
up in a single Communion. It is enough, we are told, to make a 
saint, 7. e., to give us power, place, wealth, happiness of boundless 
extent, lasting not for the rapid flash of time, but for all eternity. 
Holy Communion means not a ray of grace or divine energy, but the 
actual possession of the source of grace, our Lord Himself. The 
sun is the spring and cause of all the wealth, and life, and energy 
on our planet, yet he is far away. In Communion we have the Sun 
of Justice, the light of the world, near us, nay, within us. 

Men have ever longed for communion with God; not a mere 
abstract union of thought and desire, but a union palpable and visible. 
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They are not content with the “rich man’s goods,” the creature in any 
form. Wealth, pleasure, all the kingdoms of this world in short, 
cannot sate their cravings; they must have the living God. They 
want God seen in some form, localized, in their midst. Now, all this 
we find in our eucharistic Lord, received in holy Communion. 

The truth of the Real Presence is so startling and extravagant as 
to overwhelm our reason; but faith comes to our aid, a faith, too, 
resting on reasonable grounds. The Eucharist cast its shadow for- 
ward in the Old Testament. We have seen it prefigured in the tree 
of life and the Paschal Lamb. To-day we shall ponder briefly on a 
third figure or type of God’s presence with us in holy Communion, 
the pillar of cloud, that accompanied the people of God in their 
wanderings through the desert. “And the Lord went before them 
to shew the way, by day in a pillar of cloud, and by night in a pillar 
of fire; that He might be the guide of their journey at both times. 
There never failed the pillar of cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by 
night, before the people” (Exod. xiii, 21, 22). 

This was a very striking mark of God’s presence amongst His 
people, and constantly appealed to by them, as a proof of His love, 
guidance, and protection. When crossing the Red Sea, it was a 
dark cloud to their enemies, hindering their advance, and a bright 
light to themselves, favoring their march forward. In their wander- 
ings once the Tabernacle, or moving temple, so to say, was ready and 
fixed in one spot, the cloud appeared and remained till they were to 
start afresh. It was, in short, “God in their midst”; and yet God 
was, and is, everywhere. Now, “all that happened to them, happened 
in figure,” as St. Paul tells us. 

Like the Manna and other marvels, some try to explain this phe- 
nomenon on natural grounds; but the case against its supernatural 
origin breaks down. The footprints of God, the masks of His divine 
Presence, are everywhere, it is true; but He has specially favored 
His people, old and new. “He has pitched His tent amongst them.” 
“Behold the Tabernacle of God with men, and He will dwell with 
them. And they shall be His people; and God Himself with them 
shall be their God.” 

And now I ask, have we, in the Church, God’s kingdom, and new 
people, a tent or tabernacle? Have we a presence equal to, or 
greater, than the wondrous pillar of fire? If not, if our lamp of the 
sanctuary shines only before an empty tomb, or a receptacle of 
blessed bread, are we as favored as were the Jews of old, “to whom” 
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all things happened only in figure? No; we have the real divine 
Presence. Our sanctuary lamp is the new pillar of light that marks 
the resting place of Emmanuel, “God with us,” just as He was 
when He promised to “be with His own all days, even to the end of 
the world.” 

“How beautiful are Thy resting places, O Lord, God of hosts,” 
When the Church, the new Jerusalem, “ enlarges her tents,” founds 
a new mission, sends a priest to feed her flock, the first thing done 
is to frame a Tabernacle for the Holy of Holies, and light the lamp 
of the sanctuary. Thus arises a new Bethlehem, a new house of 
bread. Who does not feel almost sensibly the aroma of the Bread 
of Life, and realize that the lamp of the sanctuary is more to us, in 
the way of localizing a divine Presence, than was the pillar of fire to 
the Israelites. 

And when that light is removed, and the Tabernacle empty, what 
good Catholic does not feel it his duty to leave, too, and follow the 
pillar of fire to another spot in the desert of life. Who would choose 
to live where holy Mass is no longer said, nor the holy Communion 
distributed ? 

And yet the pillar of fire and cloud, like the star of Bethlehem, 
or our own lamp of the sanctuary, was not to all a bright, shining 
light, leading men to the divine Presence. For, on one side, it was 
dark, luminous on the other. To the Egyptians, it was a source of 
blindness and confusion; to the people of God, a glittering beacon. 

And so it is to-day, to unaided reason and obstinate unbelief, dark 
and blinding; but to the children of God, a sacred light from the 
skies. The sanctuary lamp, the new pillar of fire, is a light veiled 
or screened on one side like the Presence it serves to point out, 
glittering when it falls on loving hearts and believing minds, but a 
dense dark cloud to the Egyptians of the day, “the children of un- 
belief.” Our Lord ever was, and still is, both in the Incarnation and 
the Eucharist, “the Light of the world”; but “the darkness did not” 
and does not “comprehend it.” His real Presence in our midst is to 
many a pitfall and a stumbling-block ; not “a light to their feet,” but 
a very “rock of offense.” “How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat”? “How can he be present in a wafer of bread,” some say; 
and “How could the Being who framed the skies appear as a weep- 
ing babe, or a man of sorrow,” say others. But the light shed by the 
lamp of the sanctuary reveals to willing hearts and humble minds 
the mystery of love, the mystery of faith, the mystery of God seek- 
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ing the lost sheep, and, “emptying Himself in the Incarnation and the 
Eucharist,” the more effectually to bring it back, to carry it on His 
shoulders to the fold. When, therefore, we see the lamp of the 
sanctuary, or the lighted candles, that accompany our Lord on His 
way to the sick and dying, or to the breasts of His faithful, “let us 
fall down and adore Him, for He is the Lord of glory.” He is there 
as our food; but it is no longer earthly bread, but the Body of the 
Lord made “the Bread of Life.” God was neither fire nor cloud. 
These elements only masked His divine Presence. So in the Euchar- 
ist, The appearances of bread and wine are not God, though they 
veil and indicate the presence of His Body and Blood. But we are 
asked to draw nearer than did Moses to the burning bush, or the 
people of God to the Mercy Seat indicated by the cloud. He assumes 
the form of food, that we may “eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
the Son of Man” to have “life in us.” 

Therefore, come with love, faith, and confidence to your euchar- 
istic Spouse and Lord. 





CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
VocATION: NECESSITY OF PERSEVERANCE 


My dear boys: Along the banks of rivers you will, at times, see 
the empty hulls of ships. These ships stranded. Whatever was of 
value—machinery, furniture, freight, and the like—was taken out 
and the empty hull is left to rot on the banks. Had it not been for 
some accident, that now rotten hull would even to-day be a noble ship 
sailing on the lakes. It stranded, and there it is! 

Many a life resembles such an empty, rotten hull. 

Something went wrong, and the life is wasted. I cannot better 
explain this sad failure of life than by giving you a real example of 
a life gone wrong. 

A short time ago a young man entered an engraver’s shop to 
learn the trade. As, perhaps, you know, this work pays well after 
one has learned it thoroughly. The work, too, is difficult. One must 
be able to write and draw beautifully with pen and ink. It requires 
about four years to learn the trade. During that time the wages are 
very, very little. However, after one has mastered the trade, the 
wages are better than those of many other trades. 

Well, this boy had been with a firm of engravers for three years. 
One day a friend came to the boy, and asked him what wages he 
earned. He was almost ashamed to tell he got about two dollars a 
week. “Why, you foolish boy!” the other said. “Why don’t you come 
with me and learn the cutters’ trade! It takes you only a month to 
learn that trade, and from that time on you get a hundred a 
month!” That seemed very tempting to the boy. “Who will teach me 
that trade?” the boy asked. “I will,” the other young man replied. “I 
have spoken to your folks, and it will cost you only forty dollars to 
learn. And in a month’s time I guarantee you will be a cutter!” 
The next day the boy gave up his work in the shop and learned 
cutting goods for clothes. At the end of the month, it is true, he 
could cut out the pattern of a suit of clothes; but he had found no 
one for whom to cut them. All the tailors were supplied with 
cutters for years to come. He had no means to go to another city 
to try his luck. He was too proud to go back to the first shop. 
He had bragged so much about being a cutter and making so much 
more money than as an engraver that he feared he would be laughed 
at did he apply again. And so it happened that the boy spent many 
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an idle week. He did get some work to do during the rush of the 
season at spring and fall; but these few weeks of work could not 
tide him over the balance of the year. After nearly a year he gave 
up the idea of being a cutter and began working in a drug-store. 
All he could do there was to wash bottles and to sell hair oil 
and the like. He had neither the inclination nor the means to study 
pharmacy, and so he could never be a licensed or registered drug- 
gist. There was no future in store for him in that business unless 
he would have been content with being the head squirter of the 
soda-water fountain. Washing bottles did not pay, and so he left. 
After that we find him in the shipping department of a big factory. 
For a time he was liked, because he could print the names so per- 
fectly on the boxes and crates. But the work was not to his liking. 
Moreover, he was not able to handle the heavier freight. And so he 
left that place in the nick of time before being told to go. After 
being idle for a few more months he became a waiter in a cheap 
hotel. He was rebuked a few times by the management and guests, 
and that was the end of his hotel life. After that he tried a few 
more stores and shops. Now he is a man of thirty and he drives a 
grocery wagon. Whether he will be able to keep this work long is 
a question. 

The life of this young man, sad as it is, is seen repeated hundreds 
and hundreds of times. His is a blasted, ruined life. How many 
boys and young men drift from factory to shop, from shop to store, 
and from store to some other factory! And it is all done with the 
view of getting more money for less work. 

All work is hard, and all work has something about it that makes 
it, to some extent, disagreeable. Such, however, is the plan of God. 
Since the fall of Adam, work is intended as a penance for us, not a 
pleasure. In Paradise work was pleasure. Since, on account of sin, 
we are no longer in Paradise, work is penance. Such is the plan of 
an all-wise God. Bearing this in mind, you will see how utterly use- 


ess it is for us to look for some work that has with it nothing but 


pleasure. The wildest dreams of socialists will never be able to 
overcome this one fact of work being a penance. Nor can we find 
happiness in anything—so far as earthly happiness goes—but in 
working according to the holy Will of God. 

In spite of the fact that our happiness lies only in the direction of 
the work designed for us by almighty God, we find so many boys 
who shirk earnest effort. They are drawn this way and that; try this 
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work, then another. In fact, they never know their own mind from 
day to day. And, as time goes on, they are nearing their twentieth 
year without knowing a trade. 

A sick man may realize that he ought to call a doctor; but there 
are a number of friends calling upon him and each one has a fayor- 
ite remedy. One neighbor will give him some tea. He drinks this 
tea. Another comes and gives him some powders. “They did me 
so much good when I was sick, and I don’t see why they shouldn't 
help you.” So powders it is for a few days. Another friend comes 
along with porous plasters. They are advertised to do wonders. And 
so the sick man drinks tea, takes powders, and has himself covered 
with porous plasters. Next day another friend comes. He makes 
him tear off his plasters, stops the tea and takes away the powders, 
He has some wonderful pills. One pill will make one feel better, a 
box makes one well, and two boxes could bring a man back from 
the grave. So it is pills for some days. Then another friend comes 
with some patent medicine. The pills are put aside and the sick 
man begins emptying a bottle of that patent medicine. By the time 
the bottle is half empty the sick man feels that unless he calls the 
doctor at once, they may have to call the undertaker instead. Had 
he followed his very first impulse and called for a doctor at once, 
he might have been quickly cured; as it is, it may now take him 
weeks and weeks before he can get well. 

The fickle-minded boy is exactly like this sick man. Instead of 
following his better judgment, he follows the advice of every Tom, 
Dick and Harry coming along. 

Indecision is a great mistake for a boy. The sooner he can make 
up his mind and decide one way or another, the better it will be for 
him. The reason is not hard to find. 

Up to a certain time of life, learning is easy. After that it grows 
harder each year. Gradually it becomes almost impossible to learn 
anything. It is generally taken for granted that the age of from 
fifteen to eighteen or nineteen is the best time to learn a trade. To 
remain undecided for even two of these important years means a 
drawback that may tell upon the rest of life. Weeks, months and 
years pass by, whether you work or not. But why should you let 
these precious years slip by? There is no reason for it. You do not 
want your lives to be failures. You must, then, make up your minds 
to do some work and persevere in it. It pays to stick to your trade. 

To be hesitating, and doubting, and trying one work after an- 
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other is a loss of time and opportunity. At your age it seems per- 
fectly natural that you should learn a trade. What would you say 
if a man of over twenty stood beside you, learning the same trade? 
The first thought that would come to your mind would be: “I won- 
der why he was so slow about it. What is the reason he could not 
learn the trade sooner!” You will have your misgivings ; so will the 
employers have their misgivings. As a rule, a man of over twenty 
trying to learn a trade will make a fizzle of it. He will not want 
to learn. 

At the age of twenty a young man will want to be somebody. He 
feels that he is too big to stand beside a mere boy to learn. It is 
a humiliation for him to have others consider a boy five years his 
junior as his equal. He will want to spend money like the young man 
who has learned a trade, will want to dress becomingly, will want to 
keep company with some young lady, as others do who have a way 
of making a living and, like the rest of them, may think very seri- 
ously about getting married. I pity the poor girl throwing her life 
away for a man who cannot support himself, much less a family. 
You may, at times, hear of how an office boy works his way up to 
become the president of the company by which he had been em- 
ployed, or of a messenger boy who worked his way up to become 
the manager of some telegraph company. No such promotions are 
in store for the Jack of all trades. 

Because some boys will switch from one work to another, trying 
this work and that, we have with us this class of unfortunate men 
whom we call Jacks of all trades. As a rule, they are masters 
of none. They know something about everything. That is exactly 
what spoils them. They would be far better off if they knew every- 
thing about something. 

Where a carpenter, blacksmith, or engineer has steady work, the 
poor Jack of all trades hardly knows from one month to another 
where, or what, or for whom he will work. 

Perseverance is called a jewel; partly, because it is found so 
rarely, and partly because it is so precious. Because it is so rare 
and so precious it is hard to find it. One must fight with failure to 
get this jewel of perseverance. Unless we make our failures step- 
ping-stones for success, we will never acquire perseverance. Our 
lives, without perseverance, will resemble the empty, useless hulls 
you see rotting along the shores. Unfortunately, some boys are so 
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sensitive, so thin-skinned, that one single failure will be enough 
to cause them to throw ambition to the winds. 

The way to success is paved with failures. If the first failure 
had discouraged our great artists and scientists, the world would 
be centuries behind the times. Had Columbus been discouraged at 
the first failures, he would never have discovered the New World, 
He was laughed at for thinking the world was a globe. He simply 
let them laugh and persevered in his plans until he was able to show 
he was right. 

Success, when attained too easily, is not always lasting. The last. 
ing qualities of success resemble the various fruits. The fruit ripen- 
ing early in the year, like the strawberry, will not keep very long, 
The apple or pear, ripening late in the fall, will keep perfectly 
through the winter. If success comes too quickly, we have reason to 
fear that it will be short-lived. If, however, it comes to us after 
many failures and adversities, then we may have reason to hope that 
it will outlive the short span of our life. 

If, then, you wish to make a success of the calling God has de- 
signed for you, you must persevere in it. Your aim may be ever so 
lofty, your intention at the start ever so noble, yet unless you per- 
severe in spite of all failures and adversities, your life will itself bea 
failure. The higher you have aimed, the greater will be your fall. 
Like countless others, you will meet with failures. Like countless 
others, you, too, must profit by your very failures, learning to do 
better with every following effort. You are bound to succeed if 
you persevere. 

It would, indeed, be a profitable undertaking for all of you if, 
instead of some useless novel, you would pick up the history of 
some great man and read that. Read the life of Columbus, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Garcia Moreno, Windhorst, or the life of any of the 
countless sains, if only with this one purpose in mind of studying 
how these men made failures the foundation of their imperishable 


glory. 














OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


IX. SELF-CONTROL A MEANS FOR SANCTIFICATION 


Through the mouth of the prophet Isaias God announced to His 
people: “I wait to bless them until they shall be at peace.” These 
words are applicable to the soul that desires the blessing of God. 
Your task should be to be contented, to be self-possessed, which will 
help to draw down upon you the graces and inspirations of God. 


- You must smother the disturbances that arise in your heart, letting 


God alone rule there, deferring all things to Him. Then, in 
humility, descend into the recess of your heart, and heed the inspira- 
tions of God. In this manner we can smother the irritations, the 
unrest, the self-love which has been engendered through association 
with our surroundings. St. Augustine says that self-love is our 
greatest enemy. If we were oblivious of self, and permeated by the 
thought of our unworthiness, we should rarely be discontented. 

Tribulation of soul shows that the much to be desired self- 
possession is lacking. Too great activity is an obstacle. The saving 
means against a multitude of confusing thoughts is resignation to the 
divine Will. Do not even overstep the proper bounds in working for 
the spiritual welfare of others, but proceed in that matter prudently 
and without neglecting your own weal, the sanctifying of your soul 
and the fulfilling of the divine intentions about you. By self- 
possession you will bring about this progress. Seek to preserve your 
self-control, and to act without endangering your peace. 

By thus proceeding you will have fewer temptations; you will be 
less tormented by self-love. Remember that self-love is the source 
and aim of many daily sacrifices. You will make progress in real 
virtue only so far as you become self-controlled. It requires earnest 
endeavor and quiet striving to acquire a desire and an endeavor that 
is regulated by resignation to the will of God, and by the crosses 
which the divine Providence will send you. 

Ask for simplicity and calmness as fruits of the Passion of our 
Lord. This disposition of conformity to the will of God will be the 
weapon with which you will conquer your enemies. God wills that 
you should fight the enemy of your salvation with these two virtues. 

Calmness will lend you strength in opposing temptations, will 
furnish you with the necessary means in order to act prudently in 
close and remote associations. One ought not to be satisfied by the 
desire for calmness ; we must exercise it as well. 
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The Blessed Virgin was calm throughout her whole life. From 
the moment of the Incarnation until that of her death the thought 
of her divine Son’s Passion was present to her mind, and yet her 
soul remained calm. The speculation about the future, the fear of 
sufferings and trials that it may bring, deprive us of calmness and 
form in us a too worldly judgment. God leaves us not without con- 
solations, but He mingles with them a few drops of bitterness. 
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ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


APPLICATION OF THE DECREE “MaxiMa CurRA,” TO THE UNITED 


STATES 
Rome, March 13, I9QII. 
Sacred Congregation of the Consistory. 
To His Excellency, Monsignor Diomede Falconio, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States. 

Your Excellency :—In response to your letter of the 17th 
of February, it becomes my duty to inform you that the 
decree, “Maxima Cura,” in regard to the removal of parish 
priests has full force in the dioceses of the United States ; 
it being, as the bishops of that country have rightly held, 
a general law of the Church. 

The decision of this Sacred Congregation, given on the 
23rd day of February for the dioceses of England, removes 
all doubt in this regard. The holy Father, moreover, to 
whom I recalled the matter in an audience of the 3rd of 
March, expressly declared his mind; that is, that the pre- 
scriptions of the said decree are in force for the United 
States also. 

With sentiments of especial esteem, I subscribe myself, 
cordially yours, 

C. Carpinav De Lat, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG IN THE CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Rome, March 31, I9II. 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. 
To His Excellency, Monsignor Diomede Falconio, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States. 

Your Excellency :—From the Sacred Penitentiaria there 
was sent to this Supreme Congregation the most valued 
communication of Your Excellency, dated February 17, 
1911 (No. 8012-d), in which there is the inquiry, “Whether, 
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in the United States, the national flag can be permitted in 
the church during religious ceremonies and on the occasion 
of funerals.” 

This inquiry having been set forth in a plenary meeting 
on the 22d of the present month, the Most Eminent and 
Most Reverend Cardinals, Inquisitors General, my col- 
leagues, the circumstances mentioned by Your Excellency 
having also been examined, promulgated the following con- 
clusion: “Attentis expositis a R. P. D. Delegato Apos- 
tolico, quatenus absit omnino quilibet Ecclesiz vel Sacre 
Liturgiz contemptus nihil obstare.” [Translation: “In 
view of the considerations set forth by His Most Reverend 
Lordship, the Apostolic Delegate, in so far as there will be 
no disrespect resulting in regard to the Church or the 
Sacred Liturgy, there is no objection.” ] 

Wishing, in the meantime, every good to Your Ex- 
cellency, I remain your devoted servant, 

M. CARDINAL RAMPOLLA, 
S. Congregation of Rites. 

Formula for the blessing of the Five Scapulars: 

v. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 

r. Qui fecit caelum et terram. 

v. Domine exaudi orationem meam. 

r. Et clamor meus ad te veniat. | 

v. Dominus vobiscum. 

r. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


Oremus 


Domine Iesu Christe, omnium caput Fidelium et humani 
generis Salvator, qui tegmen nostrae mortalitatis induere 
dignatus es; obsecramus immensam largitatis Tuae abund- 
antiam ut indumenta haec in obsequium Sanctissimae Trini- 
tatis instituta, nec non in honorem Beatissimae Virginis 
Matris Tuae sub titulo Immaculatae Conceptionis, Septem 
Dolorum et Montis Carmeli, ita bene’Fdicere et sancti 
ficare digneris, ut qui (vel quae) ea assumpserint, eadem 
Genitrice tua intercedente, Te quoque salutare nostrum 
corpore et naima induere mereantur: Qui vivis et regnas 
in secula saeculorum. 


r. Amen. 
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(Sacerdos aspergat acqua benedicta.) 

Modus Induendi. Sacerdos omnibus scapularia singillatim imponat, 
ac deinde formulam proferat super omnes simul. 

I. Accipite habitum Ordinis Sanctissimae Trinitatis in 
fidei, spei et charitatis augmentum, ut induatis novum 
hominem, qui secundum Deum creatus est in iustitia et 
sanctitate. 

II. Accipite scapulare Passionis Domini Nostri Iesu 
Christi, ut, veterem hominem exuti novumque induti, ipsum 
digne perferatis et ad vitam perveniatis sempiternam. 

III. Accipite scapulare devotorum Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis sine labe conceptae, ut eius intercessione ab omni 
inquinamento mundati ad vitam perveniatis aeternam. 

IV. Accipite habitum Servorum Beatae Mariae Virginis, 
Septem Dolores eius devote recolentium, ut dolores ipsos 
assidue recogitantes, Passionem Domini Nostri Iesu Christi 
in corde et corpore vostro impressam iugiter teneatis. 

V. Accipite habitum Societatis et Confraternitatis Beatae 
Mariae Virginis de Monte Carmelo, precantes eamdem 
Sanctissimam Virginem ut eius meritis illum perferatis 
sine macula et vos ab omni adversitate defendat atque ad 
vitam perducat aeternam. 

Ego ex facultate Apostolica mihi delegata, recipio vos 
in participationem bonorum spiritualium horum Ordinum, 
seu Congregationum, et indulgentiarum, quae per Sanctae 
Sedis apostolicae privilegia praedictis scapularibus con- 
cessae sunt. In nomine Patris, et Filii, * et Spiritus 
Sancti. Amen. 

v. Salvos fac servos tuos. 

. Deus meus sperantes in Te. 

. Mitte eis auxilium de Sancto. 

Et de Sion tuere eos. 

. Esto eis, Domine, turris fortitudinis. 
A facie inimici. 

. Nihil proficiat inimicus in eis. 

Est filius iniquitatis non apponat nocere eis. 
. Domine exaudi orationem meam. 

. Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 

. Dominus vobiscum. 

. Et cum spiritu tuo. 
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Oremus 


Adesto, Domine, supplicationibus nostri: et quibus in 
Tuo nomine sacros habitus imposuimus, ita bene'Kdicere 
digneris, ut, Tuae gratiae cooperantes, vitam consegui me- 
reantur aeternam. Per Christum Dominum Nostrum, 

r. Amen. 

Benedictio Dei omnipotentis Patris, et Filii, * et Spi- 
ritus Sancti descendat super vos et maneat semper. 

r. Amen. 

Formula recitetur numero singulari, si uni tantum per- 
sonae sint scapularia imponenda. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





A MINOR’S OBLIGATION TO RESTORE 


Henry, a young man, with a reputation of being wild and a poor 
Catholic, confesses that once, when a minor and under 21 years of 
age, he borrowed a dollar from a saloon-keeper and also contracted 
a debt of ten dollars for liquor with the same man. Later on the 
saloon-keeper had Henry arrested for causing a disturbance in his 
saloon, and was so active in prosecuting the case that Henry was 
sent to jail for a month. Henry has not paid the debt he owes the 
saloon-keeper and refuses to pay it, as he thinks the saloon-keeper 
has already injured him more than the equivalent of what he owes. 
The saloon-keeper has consulted a lawyer about collecting the debt, 
and was told that he could not, as Henry was a minor. Moreover, 
Henry says that, if he were compelled to pay the debt, he could 
prosecute the saloon-keeper for selling liquor to a minor. The con- 
fessor thought that Henry was bound to pay the debt, but, fearing 
to drive him away from the Sacraments altogether, he absolved him. 
Was Henry bound in conscience to pay this debt? 

Answer.—Generally, all persons may bind themselves by con- 
tracts, unless incapacitated either by nature or by law. Now, the 
civil law declares that the contract of an infant, if not for necessaries, 
is voidable, but not void. An infant, in law, is a person under 21 
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years of age. An infant may disavow his contract and so annul it, 
either before his majority or within a reasonable time after it. In 
the case before us, Henry, being a minor at the time he contracted 
the debt for liquor, is not bound by the civil law to pay it. Neither 
are his parents or guardians bound to pay it, since it was not a debt 
for the necessaries of life. Now, the question arises, does the civil 
law discharge Henry’s conscience from paying this debt, or only his 
person. In other words, although the civil law denies the saloon- 
keeper an action against Henry in the courts to recover this debt, 
is Henry, nevertheless, bound in conscience to pay it? He is not 
bound in law; is he bound in equity? The civil code, in thus pro- 
tecting the minor, confers a twofold privilege on him: “First, it de- 
clares the contracts of minors voidable, unless very special formal- 
ities of law are complied with. Secondly, if the minor rescinds the 
contract, he is not bound to make restitution for any damage the 
other party to the contract sustains, unless he still have in his posses- 
sion the other party’s property or its equivalent. If, now, we suppose 
that Henry obtained the ten-dollar’s worth of liquor that he got from 
the saloon-keeper without fraud, that is, without representing himself 
as over 21 years of age, then he is not bound in conscience to pay for 
it, since the liquor was ad usus tmutiles et prodigos, and the law 
voids such contracts and annuls any obligation of the minor party to 
them to make restitution. In fact, the minor’s conscience is dis- 
charged from all obligation of restitution, even though the minor, 
before obtaining credit, had to promise, or did of his own free will 
promise, to waive his rights under the law and not to take advantage 
of the statute. Ifa minor, without consent of his father, buys any- 
thing, he cannot be forced to accept it or to pay for it. If he has 
accepted the goods purchased and paid for them, he may return 
them to the vendor and must be given back his money. If he has 
consumed or lost the thing purchased before paying for it, he can- 
not be held in conscience for the purchase price. If a minor, with- 
out the consent of his father or guardian, borrows money and uses 
it for foolish purposes, he is not obliged to make restitution, even 
though, after reaching his majority, he be well able to do so. This 
is, of course, provided no deception has been practised by the minor 
in obtaining the money. But if the money has been used for 
necessary or useful purposes, then the minor is obliged to pay, be- 
cause in that case he has really derived a benefit from the money, 
and is in so far better off than he was before, and from such an 
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obligation it is not the purpose of the law to release him. The 
purpose of the law is to protect the young, who have as yet an im. 
perfect knowledge of the value of things and the obligation of 
contracts, from the snares of the designing, and the wiles of dis. 
honest and deceitful men. If such men take advantage of the youth, 
and thoughtlessness, and inexperience of minors for their own profit, 
they do so at their own risk, and it is well that they should suffer, 
for the protection of the weak and ignorant. The damage that they 
suffer must be charged to themselves. 

This is the general teaching of the theologians. Thus, for in. 
stance, Father Lehmkuhl I. 1253, says: 

“Difficilior est questio, teneatur ne solvere aes alienum con- 
tractum ex compotationibus aliisve prodigis actionibus, vel ex pe- 
cunia mutuo accepta ad ejusmodi usus malos et prodigos, si alter, 
v. g. caupo, sciens minori haec praestiterat, ut is genio suo posset 
indulgere, quando lex positiva jus debita exigendi creditori neget; 
aliis verbis, potest ne talis lex ita accipi, ut in poenam cooperationis 
illicitae jus creditoris prorsus extinguatur, an ita tantum, ut sola 
actio judicialis denegetur? 

Jus Romanum sic revera constituit de pecunia mutuo accepta, 
Quare si consumpta est ad fines utiles vel etiam ad eas recreationes, 
ad quas spectata conditione pater adolescentis pecuniam daturus 
fuisset, reddenda quidem est ; at si exhausta est ad usus excessivos e 
inutiles, neque minor fraudulenter egit nec sui juris (in casibus 
exceptis) erat aut esse videbatur ; ex complurium sententia ne postea 
quidem, quando major evasit, in conscientia est reddenda. Ita 
Lessius, de just. et jure, 1. 2, c. 20, n. 8 ss; Laymana, 1. 3, tr. 4,p. 
3, ¢. 15; Molina, etc., Reuter, III., n. 151, in fine. Id ex jure Ro 
mano. Neque recentiora jura contradicere videntur, cum negent 
filios minores firmiter contrahere posse sine consensu curatoris.” 

Conclusion.—Henry is not obliged in conscience to settle for this 
ten-dollar liquor bill, neither now nor at any future time, whether 
he be able to do so or not. This should be explained to him, to re 
move any doubts that might lurk in his conscience. As for the one 
dollar that he borrowed from the saloon-keeper, that also he is not 
obliged to return, if he used it for liquor or gambling, etc. If he 
used it for a good or useful purpose, he must return it. However, 
as it was a materia levis, it need cause no anxiety. 








